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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 


The following documents form a part of a volume I have 
for some years intended to complete, a full record of the 
councils of war held by Washington with his general offi- 
cers during the Revolution. Such a record would result in 
many surprises, as the councils were more productive of 
timidity and caution than of action, and came to be re- 
garded as the easiest method of attaining negative results. 
Hamilton more than once breaks into indignant speech on the 
conclusions of the usual council, and in time the instrument 
was discarded, and the general thrown more upon his own 
initiative and the advice of a few of his most trusted officers. 
For action, the advice of many was a hinderance; for infor- 
mation, such advice was of value. Itis because the opinions 
given by the respective officers on the proper defences of 
Philadelphia belong to the latter that they have an histori- 
cal as well as a personal value and interest. 

On May 31, 1777, Washington wrote to Governor Patrick 
Henry of the expected sailing of a large fleet of the enemy 
—estimated at a hundred sail—from New York. What 
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Howe’s immediate object was could only be conjectured ; 
but it is believed that he had one of two purposes: either to 
possess the Hudson River or to attack Philadelphia by way 
of the Delaware. For either of these operations his com- 
mand of the sea gave him peculiar advantage, as he could 
keep Washington in suspense at Middlebrook until his blow 
in either direction was ready to be struck. On the very day 
of writing to Governor Henry, Du Coudray, a French officer, 
came into camp and presented to Washington a contract 
signed by Silas Deane, practically giving him a rank above 
that of Greene, Sullivan, Knox, and others, and the com- 
mand of the artilleryin the Continental army. The coinci- 
dence is worth noting, as Du Coudray was employed on the 
defences of Philadelphia some weeks later. The situation 
early in June is given in the following record : 


“ At a Council of General Officers held at Head Q™ at 
Middle Brook, the 12" day of June 1777 
“ Present 
“His Excellency, the Commander in Chief 
“ Majors General Brigad™ 


“ [Nathaniel] Greene [ William] Maxwell 
“ Lord Stirling [Henry] Knox 
“[ Adam] Stephen [James M.] Varnum 
“ [Benjamin] Lincoln [ Anthony] Wayne 
“‘ [Peter] Muhlenberg 
“ [George] Weedon 
[William] Woodford 
“‘ [Charles] Scott 
“TThomas] Conway. 


“His Excellency, the Commander in Chief informed the 
Council, that from various intelligence and many concurring 
circumstances, it was evident, General Howe had collected 
nearly the whole of his Force at Brunswic in Jersey—That 
it appeared to him beyond doubt, that General Howe, had 
one of two objects in view—either the defeat of the Army 
under his immediate command—or to possess himself of 
Philadelphia—he stated the importance of the Highland 
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passes & of the Fortifications on the North River, in & con- 
tiguous to the Highlands and then proposed the following 
Questions. 

“ Question. Will it be expedient in the present conjuncture 
of things & from the information received, to draw any & 
what part of the Troops stationed at Peekskill near the 
Highlands, to reinforce this Army ? 

“ Answer. All The Troops should be drawn from Peekskill 
to reinforce this Army in Jersey, except one thousand ef- 
fectives of the Continental Regiments—This Number with 
the Convalescents & such Militia as are there & can be oc- 
casionally drawn in, is esteemed Sufficient to defend the 
posts there under the present appearances of affairs. 

** Question. Will it not be necessary to post Troops at Mor- 
tistown to preserve it, as a post of Communication ?—If it 
will, what number of men should be stationed there ? 

“* Answer. It will be necessary to maintain that post.—The 
Detachment of Connecticut Troops under Lieu* Col° Butler 
& the Two Wyoming Independent Companies should be 
employed in that Service. 

“« Question. What will be the best mode of promotion of 
Feild & other (inferior) Officers in the Army ? 

* Answer. All officers below the rank of a Major, should 
rise regimentally. Officers of that rank superior should be 
promoted on a larger Scale, Viz on the line of their State. 
These Rules however, tho they should be observed in gen- 
eral cases, where there lies no objection, should not be es- 
tablished as conclusive, or prevent promotion for particular 
merit.' 

“ Original Minutes 

“ Ros. H. Harrison Secy.” 


The movement of the fleet, mentioned by Washington to 
Governor Henry, was premature, and for more than two 
weeks Howe remained at Brunswick, surprising his opponent 
by his inactivity, yet developing his plans to attack Phila- 


1 See “ Washington to the President of Congress,” June 20, 1777, in 
my Writings of Washington, Vol. V. 446. 
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delphia by water. On the night of June 13 he moved a part 
of his force to Somerset Court-House, with the object of 
bringing Washington out of his safe position to a general 
engagement. Congress was more affected by Howe’s ma- 
neuvre than was Washington, and ordered Arnold, then 
guarding a pass at Coryell’s Ferry, to take command of all 
the militia at Bristol and on every other part of the river to 
the eastward of Philadelphia. Four days later Howe had 
retired not only from Somerset, but from Brunswick, falling 
back to Amboy, a step caused, as Washington supposed, by 
despair at finding the militia of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania turning out to oppose them. The mystery of his 
intention deepened, and greatly perplexed Washington. 
Burgoyne had appeared on the lake, and so threatened the 
passes of the Hudson River. Yet the American commander 
thought this might be only a feint, designed to draw his 
force to Peekskill, and thus leave Howe a free road to Phil- 
adelphia. The activity of the British on Staten Island 
pointed to a speedy embarkation of a considerable force, 
but for what purpose could not be ascertained. If it was 
for the North River, a junction with Burgoyne must be 
provided against. If it was for Philadelphia, that city must 
be strengthened. In this doubt, Washington sent a re-en- 
forcement to Peekskill, and moved the main army to Mor- 
ristown, whence he could the more readily move in either 
direction as the plan of the enemy was unfolded. Days of 
anxiety followed, aggravated by the evacuation of Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence, under unexpected and sus- 
picious circumstances, by St. Clair... Arnold was ordered to 
the Northern army, leaving Philadelphia and its defences. 
“T think,” wrote Washington, on July 22, “the works at 
Billing’s-Port well worthy of attention and it is expedient to 
effect their completion as soon as possible.” 

















hi Ries 


1 Landon Carter, of Virginia, on learning of this event, wrote that he 
never expected much of St. Clair, as he was aScotchman. The sentence 
is of interest as pointing to the prejudice among the Virginians against 
the Scotch, in whose hands the tobacco trade of the colony centred. 
Glasgow owes much of its importance to this commodity. 
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At last something definite was obtained in secret intelli- 
gence. The sailing of a large fleet to the Hook could be 
seen ; the fact that Southern pilots were on board pointed to 
Philadelphia as the object. The American army had been 
edging towards Peekskill, but now moved southward to 
Ramapaugh. On the 24th the British ships stood out to 
sea, and the Continental army began a march to Philadel- 
phia. At half-past nine on the morning of July 31, Wash- 
ington received an express from Congress announcing the 
arrival of the fleet at the capes of Delaware, leaving no 
doubt as to the action to be taken. At ten in the morning 
Washington and his aides were in Philadelphia and the army 
close behind him. Going farther to the southward, he was 
met at Chester by the annoying intelligence of the fleet 
again leaving the coast, and renewing the suspense. It was 
in this interval that the general asked for advice on the 
fortifications of Philadelphia, and received the following 
replies : 

OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


[Undated. ] 

* Philadelphia is an object of such magnitude, the preju- 
dices of the people in the surrounding States so strong, in 
its favor, as to its importance and consequence, the manu- 
factories and supplies for the army so numerous in that city, 
that the loss of it would so affect the country and the army 
that very great injury would arise to the common cause of 
America. To prevent so great an evil, it is necessary to fix 
upon some plan to guard the avenues leading to the City 
both by land and water, and as its security depends upon 
both being effectually obstructed, it requires a nice examina- 
tion into the natural strength of each and the force and 
obstruction necessary for both to be pointed out as far as 
possible. 

“The approaches to the City by land may be made so 
many different ways, the City so difficult to fortify from its 
natural situation, that the only security it can have by land 
is an equal or superior force to that of the enemy. If this 
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be granted as it evidently must, then the plan of fortifica- 
tion upon the river should be so constructed as to draw the 
least possible force from the land army and render the ob- 
structions on the river so effectual, as to make the approaches 
that way as difficult or more so than by land. The neces- 
sity of dividing your Excellency’s attention to both objects 
is so obvious, and the folly of guarding one of the passages 
while the other is left open so evident that there need be no 
arguments to prove howe’er secure the river passage may be 
rendered, they all must fall of course unless our force proves 
superior to the enemy in the field. Having premised these 
few things, I shall briefly give my opinion respecting the 
fortification upon the river with some remarks upon strong 
fortified posts, the influence they have upon the circumjacent 
country, and the pannick that generally succeeds their loss. 

“The Delaware being a long and narrow river, the chan- 
nel crooked and very confin’d, it must be somewhat difficult 
and not a little dangerous for a large fleet to get up and 
moor securely in the channel; the fear of the fire ships and 
fire rafts in such a narrow channel, and quick current, will 
be consider’d as so many discouraging circumstances to 
attempt opening a passage to the City. 

“ There are very different opinions respecting Fort Mifflin ; 
the situation of this fort, as it cannot be injured by regular 
approaches renders it an object of greater importance and 
consideration, than a fortification of twice its strength that 
could be annoy’d by regular approaches; its distance from 
the Red Bank upon the Jersey shore is such as secures it 
from any great injury from that quarter; the land upon 
Pennsylvania side can be so easily laid under water that it 
secures the fortress from any approaches from that side; the 
front is secur’d by three rows of Cheveau de Frize, and it is 
impossible to approach it in the rear unless the enemy are 
masters of the river above and the City also. It appears the 
fortification is very secure. The natural make of this Island 
is not so good as I could wish, neither is the Plan of the 
Fortification so good as it may be, the plan may be im- 
prov’d by an additional battery upon the left of ten or twelve 
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guns, this may be so constructed as to prevent the front 
Battery being enfiladed and will serve to annoy the enemy 
if they should attempt to post a ship or floating battery on 
the left of the Cheveau de Frize to annoy the fort on that 
quarter. I should think there ought to be a good enclos’d 
work to contain from three to five hundred men, and about 
one hundred and eighty cannoniers. This is necessary to 
prevent the fort from being surpriz’d by an attempt with 
the boats. This fort aided by the Ships, floating batteries, 
row gallies and fire rafts, I conceive will be full sufficient to 
secure the passage of the river. Those who profess the 
greatest knowledge on the strength of the Cheveau de Frize, 
assert with confidence and I believe with truth, that they 
cannot be run down by any force; neither can they be 
rais’d or remov’d from their places, unless two vessels are 
fastned to each Cheveau de Frize, one on each side, at 
young flood, and are rais’d by the purchase of the swelling 
of the water; the fire from the fort, the Ships, Batteries & 
gallies, must inevitably sink the vessells before they could 
raise the Cheveau de Frize. But suppose them to be able 
to resist all this fire; there would be no difficulty in burning 
the vessels with fire rafts in such a fixt position. 

“ The xebeques, floating batteries and frigates should be 
posted behind the upper Cheveau de Frize, because the 
passage through the Cheveau de Frize must be stop’d to 
prevent the Enemy from passing. The row gallies as their 
draft of water is small—may be at liberty to move up and 
down the river to annoy the enemy as occation may offer. 

“The fire ships should be posted in the inner channel 
from Derby Creek, to Mifflin Fort, they will be secure in 
this position protected by the row gallies from the Enemys 
boats from any annoyance of consequence. Noship will dare 
to approach them in that narrow channel neither will they 
dare to lay a ship to obstruct the passage out of Derby 
Creek, for fear of being burnt. These ships must be con- 
sidered as extra defence; their execution being very uncer- 
tain, no dependence should be had upon them for the main 
defence. The greatest injury I think these ships will be 
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able to do the Enemy is whilst their Ships are below or 
coming up the river. The only chance of setting the 
enemys fleet on fire, will be to run the fire ships among 
. them in the night with a good gale and quick tide under 
foot ; favor’d with these circumstances, there is a probability 
of doing the enemy great injury, provided the person that 
has the command of the ships behaves with spirit and exe- 
cutes his design with resolution. 

“The Commodore and many other Gentlemen, who have 
made it their business to examine the River, say the channel 
is so narrow that not more than two ships can lye abreast 
in it. If this be a fact, as I have no reason to doubt, from 
the concurrent testimony of so many Gentlemen, it will be 
impossible for the enemy to bring a greater force up the 
river than there is to oppose them. How they will be able 
under these circumstances to remove the obstruction in the 
river, when they are constantly annoy’d and threaten’d with 
the fire rafts, is difficult for me to conceive. However it is 
proposed in aid to these, to add some fortifications upon the 
land, one at Billingsport, one at Red Bank, and one at 
Derby’s Creek, the situation of all which your Excellency 
had an opportunity to see. I will just examine how far they 
will add to the security of the River, and what force it would 
take to give this aid, and then see wether the security on 
this side, will not diminish the land force to such a degree 
as to render the principal object less secure than without 
them, not to say any thing about the expence and trouble 
attending their construction. 

“The plan of the fortification at Billingsport requires four 
to five hundred men; Red Bank from two to three, Derby 
Creek two hundred and fifty. Besides these there must not 
be less than two hundred cannoniers for the three fortifica- 
tions; the whole force will amount to upwards of 1200 men, 
this is a great dimunition of the land force. The works at 
Billingsport are much superior upon the present plan than 
they were upon the former, but I could wish them to be 
contracted still if it was possible. Nay, I could wish them 
totally demolished if it was not for the prejudices of the 
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people, and the reproach it would bring upon administra- 
tion and the military councils of America. There have 
been prodigious sums of money expended at that place, and 
people have been taught to expect great security from its 
strength. To abandon it at this time might alarm their 
fears, and give the evil dispos’d a handle to censure the 
leaders of the people for subjecting the Continent to such 
fruitless and unnecessary expense. Altho these reasons 
urge strongly for holding the work, yet those that offer 
themselves for abandoning it, operate much more forcibly 
with me. The situation of Billingsport fortress renders the 
approaches easy, the enemy can make good their landing a 
little below the work, the ground is very favorable but a 
small distance from the fort to open Batteries, the work is not 
difficult to invest, and once invested it will be difficult if 
not impossible to keep open such a communication as to 
take of[f] the Garrison, and it cannot be expected that a 
garrison without casements, and only constructed to guard 
against a storm, can stand a regular siege many days, I 
should suppose not more than three or four at most, when 
the Cannon and stores, if not the Garrison, will all fall into 
the enemy’s hands. The effect of such an event upon the 
army and the country, can easily be conceiv’d from the 
pannick such instances has produc’d. The warmest advo- 
cate for this work will readily grant that it cannot resist 
regular approaches, but must inevitably fall if the enemy 
seriously invest it. If they do not invest it, the force of the 
Garrison is lost by being Idle; if they do invest it, the Gar- 
rison must fall. This being granted, then the only advantage 
that can result from this work is the delay it will cause to the 
enemy, which not exceeding four or five days cannot warrant 
the expence, and trouble, in constructing such an extensive 
work; neither will it be an equivalent for the deduction of 
force, that it necessarily produces from the army. 

“The fort at Red Bank may be considered much upon 
the same footing with that of Billingsport; only less useful 
and more unnecessary. There runs a creek into the coun- 
try between Red Bank and Billingsport, eight or ten miles, 
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which is now partly banked out. This being open, the 
enemy can have no communication with Red Bank without 
a march of eighteen or twenty miles. If they have a mind 
to seriously invest this fort, it must fall in the same manner 
as Billingsport. If there is no work there, they cannot take 
possession of the ground, but with a very considerable part 
of their army without laying it liable to be cut off. 

“In lieu of these inclos’d works, and strong fortifications, 
I would propose having a number of half moon Batteries 
thrown up, at such places where the ships can come to annoy 
the shipping &c, appointed for the defence of the Cheveau 
de Frize; a few eighteen pounders on travelling carriages, 
to move from place to place, will more effectually annoy the 
enemy than fixt Batteries. A very inconsiderable force will 
execute this business. Ifthere are no inclos’d works on the 
Jersey shore, the Enemy can make no lodgements without 
a considerable force, which will oblige them to divide their 
army. If the shores are defended in the manner I propose 
the parties may be diminish’d or increas’d as circumstances 
may render necessary. 

“‘ If the enemy operates seriously on the Jersey shore, the 
forts and fortifications must inevitably fall. If they do not, 
the men appointed to garrison those works will be Idle and 
useless. That take it in either point of view, those fortifi- 
cations are unnecessary, and will be a burden upon the state 
without affording any additional security to the city. 

“ The fortification of Derby Creek cannot be more useful 
than the other two. Its situation is upon an Island, and 
when the land is laid under water to secure fort Mifflin from 
approaches, this Garrison will have no opportunity to re- 
treat; especially if the enemy takes: possession of the Bridge 
leading to the Chester road. A few troops at this place will 
prevent any aid coming to the assistance of the Garrison. 
This garrison, if invested, must fall in the same manner as 
the others. If there are only a few Half moon Batteries, 
form’d with a couple of eighteen pounders on travelling 
carriages, they will afford all the protection and security to 
the fire ships that a regular fortification will: they will pre- 
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vent a ship’s laying at the mouth of the creek, or in the 
back channel. This is all that can be expected from a regu- 
lar work properly garrison’d. Itis most probable the enemy 
will attempt to burn the fire ships with their boats; the Gal- 
lies must protect them, and I have no doubt will. They 
will be able to protect themselves from any other mode of 
attack. 

“ All fortifications in America, except for the security of 
particular objects, considering the nature of the country are 
rather prejudicial than useful : the country is taught to expect 
security, and always loose their confidence upon any unfortu- 
nate event. The enemy getting possession of our works, they 
serve them for strongholds to keep in awe all the circumjacent 
country—By the assistance of our garrisons, the enemy is 
enabled to keep a much greater extent of country in sub- 
jection. If they had no Garrisons to protect their troops, 
they would be oblig’d to keep their forces more together. 
If they were to attempt to efect those works themselves it 
must necessarily fatigue their troops and delay their opera- 
tions. The country cannot be conquer’d and held in sub- 
jection but by garrisons; it should be our policy, therefore, 
to have as few as may be. The enemy gains little or no ad- 
vantage by marching through the country; the inhabitants 
from their cruelties aud abuses, generally grow more obsti- 
nate and confirm’d in opposition. 

“Tf we build strong fortifications, the continent must be 
subject to great expence to support the garrison, besides 
that of erecting and furnishing the fortress with cannon, 
military stores, &c. These garrisons only serve to secure a 
small part of the country, which security is purchas’d by a 
prodigious drain of men and materials from the army. I 
could wish that only a few principal passes and capital citys, 
should have any fortifications about them. The security of 
the country must depend upon our superiority in the field ; 
if our force is divided and appointed to the defence of par- 
ticular places, the enemy will be masters of the field, and 
the country loose their confidence in the army : and notwith- 
standing the Garrisons at particular places may delay the 
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enemys operations a little, these advantages are far over- 
ballane’d by the pannick their loss generally strikes upon 
the country, and the advantage they give to the enemy to 
hold the circumjacent country in subjection. 

“ There is one strong reason why the fortifications should 
not be multiplied upon the Delaware ; there is not a suffi- 
ciency of cannon to put in the works, without taking from 
the fortifications, or the naval department; and they cannot 
be spair’d from these without weakening what I esteem the 
principal security. 

“Upon the whole I would trust the security of the River 
to the Cheveau de Frizes, protected and defended by fort 
Mifflin, the shiping, and fire rafts. The channel is so nar- 
row, and the difficulty of removing the Cheveau de Frize so 
great, that there is very little danger of the enemys opening 
themselves a passage. 

“In drawing up my opinion, its bulk is swell’d much be- 
yond the size I intended, and the fear of enlarging the plan 
has indue’d me to omit many observations that were neces- 


sary as explitives to several propositions. 
“ Natu. GREENE. 
“His ExcetLeEncy GENERAL WASHINGTON.” 


A DEFINITIVE PROJECT UPON THE DEFENCE OF PHILADELPHIA 
IN THE PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS, BY DU COUDRAY. 


‘“‘In the account which I have given the Honorable Con- 
gress of the state in which fort Mifflin, Redbank, and 
billing’s port, were, the first of August, I think I have 
Demonstrated, that in the actual situation of things, Litle 
Dependance should be had on this fort, to Defend both the 
places, where the River is crossed by the chevaux de frize ; 
and that the gallies, fire-ships, and floating batteries, were 
the only means in which any Confidence could be placed. 

‘“« At present, here is question to Determine the best scene 
of position, and the best use of the Defensive expediens, 
pursuent to the Litle Defense that the forts furnish them. 

“The two floating Batteries are at present, behind the 
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land which is opposite to Billing’s port. I aprove of their 
position in this place, because these [land being very low 
and narrow, these batteries will be able to produce above 
it, a formidable fire against the fregates, which may present 
themselves, to attack the Line of the chevaux de frize, op- 
posite to Billing’s port. these batteries consisting, the one 
of nine, and the other, of ten pieces of 18, which appeared 
to me very good, and in a very good Condition in every Re- 
spect, can Certainly Defend this passage Long enough, if, as 
the commodore asserts, three fregates, at most, can present 
themselves, at the same time. Being well managed they 
may Defend themselves, even almost infaillibly untill the 
enemy repells them from this position ; this the enemy can- 
not Do, neither by sending fregates in the chanel where they 
are, this chanel being not deep enough; nor Raising batter-. 
ies upon the bank on the Right Side, which may be easily 
covered with water, as the Commodore asserts; But by 
making themselves masters of the eminence at billing’s 
port, from whence they may burn or Remove them: it is 
the necessity of hindering, or at least, of Retarding the po- 
sition of the enemy upon this eminence, to accomplish the 
forementioned Designe, which Renders absolutely necessary 
to Continue constructing this fort. 

“Tf, I had been informed sooner of the strengt of the 
suport, which it is to Receive from the two floating batter- 
ies, to Defend the chevaux de frize, and of the small num- 
ber of fregates, which can appear together in the chanel 
where the chevaux de frize are; I should have Contracted 
the extend of this fort, at least on the River side; But the 
map which I Require for that purpose in my first visit, could 
not then be found; and I ask’d for it several times since, to 
no purpose. I shal profit, at least, by these new informa- 
tions, of which the Commodore alone can warant the Cer- 
tainty, to Diminish the number of Embrasures, and to 
Leave, at the forts of Miflin and Redbank, a part of the 
Cannon, which beling’s port alone should have necessarily 
exhausted. 

‘“‘ The gallies and fire ships are at present at the mouth of 
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Derby-creek, below, and in the same chanel, with the float- 
ing batteries; a chanel in which the Commodore aflirms, as 
I have already said, that the fregates can not ascend. I 
aprove also of their position. As those gallies carry, some 
of them, cannon of 24; others, cannon of 18; and as, by 
their Construction, they present very Litle appearance to the 
fregates, who offer them a very Large one; and the greatest 
size of the cannon of the fregates being generaly only of 
12, the gallies will be necessarily superior to them; since 
according to the Commodore, they can not be attack, but 
by two or three frigates at most, even in Coming out of this 
chanel to Conduct the fire ships. 

“ But to protect their Retreat, and especially to hinder the 
enemy from taking possession of the ground which Com- 
mands this position, and which, (as it is impossible to have 
it covered with water, as well as the upper and Lower parts) 
suplys them with the proper place to fix a battery, which 
may Repell the gallies and fire ships: it would be necessary 
to erect a battery there of 8 or 10 Large pieces, at least, de- 
fended by the gorge, so as to protect it, against the attack 
by Land, which the enemy if they have any foresight, can- 
not avoid making to free themselves from the inquietude, in 
which they must be Lest the gallies and fire ships may take 
unawares the fregates, which may be embarrast in the chan- 
nel of navigation, and which, being stoped by the chevaux 
de frize, would scape with difficulty the effect of the fire 
ships. 

“ Instead of a well supplied and protected battery, as I have 
mentioned, his Excellency has seen that this which exist at 
present in this place, has only one serviceable Cannon ; that 
the parapet of this battery, and particularly the defence of 
its gorge, are in the worst situation; so that, if it be attacked: 
by Landing boats, it must unavoidably be overcome: unless 
there be a Considerable body to Defend it. 

“The time is perhaps too urgent, and the means too weak 
to Repare, at present, the Capital fault that had been Com- 
mited in neglecting a place so favourable, to the attack of 
the fire ships, upon the enemy, which Renders it almost as 
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important as billing’s port. thus, as soon as the enemy shall 
take possession of the place occupied by these bad battery, 
which must be keep only as a shew, the gallies and fire ships 
will be obliged to Retreat, at least, to the place of the same 
channel where the floating batteries are, and where, as the 
Commodore says the fregates cannot follow them. they will 
not be useless there; they will help the batteries in support- 
ing the chevaux de frize, at billing’s port; which will be 
accomplish then, with an assured superiority, untill the 
enemy establishes batteries, upon this eminence, 

“For the want of a well made draught, which we allways 
have need off, and which I have not been able to suply, on 
account of the late arrival of the engeneers, who attend me; 
us well as the perpetual undetermination in which, both they 
and I, have Lived and continue to Live in every Respect; 
such are the sentimens, that the instructions received from 
commodore, permit me to propose relatively to the defence 
of the first Line of the chevaux de frize, with the gallies, fire 
ships, and floating batteries. 

“T conclude then, that if the precautions be taken to sink 
only 8 or 9 new chevaux de frize, between and behind the in- 
tervalls of the first Line; which as the Commodore asserts, are 
preposterously thirty feet from one another, and Leaves cer- 
tainly an opening by which the small fregates may profit ; 
this first Line will be easily defended, at least some days; 
even, in the bad state, in which the Land fortifications are ; 
either through the neglect of administration; or the con- 
tracted understanding of the persons, who have been charged 
to fortify the batteries of belling’s port, and Derby’s Creek, 
which after the new Details I have just made are indispensa- 
bly necessary in both places. 

“From the fast Line I pass now to the second, Reliyng 
allways, instead of a sure draught, upon the informations 
formerly and Lately furnished by the commodore, 

“This second Line is formed according to him, by the 
Rows of chevaux de frize ; the first of which is 920 yards Be- 
fore the point of fort mifflin, and supported, in one side, by 
hog iland, and in the other, by the bank which begins in that 
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place, and take his Direction towards Red bank, where he 
joignes the Land, without allowing the passage to the 
fregates ; tho’ it allowes them to advance, enough to cross 
the batteries of mifflin fort. 

“Tf this be the only passage; if only three fregates can 
attack it in front, by Directing their Course towards Red 
bank, to cross the batteries, as I have forementioned; the 
gallies and floating batteries, will be certainly sufficient to 
protect them. 

“The most advantageous position, which they can be 
placed for that purpose, will be to continue keeping them 
in the channel where the enemy cannot come at them on 
account of the shallow water, and make them flank the 
chevaux de frize. . 

“‘ Thirteen gallies, which present the prow only, will have 
with their Large Cannon of 24 or 18, as I have foremen- 
tioned, sure superiority over three, and even six fregates if 
this Cannon be well managed. 

*“‘ But hog’s iland behind which the gallies should be placed 
to enjoy these Desirable position, is unhappily wider, and 
more elevated than that which is opposite to billing’s port ; 
behind which the batteries are at present, and where I 
* said they should be left, and the gallies should be carried, 
when the enemy, by making themselves master of Derby 
creek, might have obliged the gallies to abandon these 
position. 

“Tf this elevation and breadth of hog’s iland are too ex- 
tensive to hinder the effect of the fire, they must be carried 
between fort mifflin and the buoys, so as not to hinder the 
playing of the battery of this fort, which, however ill-situ- 
ated and constructed, as his excellency has seen, may not- 
withstanding be of some utility, even at the great Distance 
where it is; specialy if there be time enough, to make the 
changes and suitables Reparations, in order to place there 
seven or eight Large pieces in capacity of playing and being 
defended. 

“The fort where this battery lies is very bad, being in- 
closed, only on two fronts, by one palisade with bad loop 
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holes, and very ill flancked ; but as the enemy can Land there, 
only with chaloupes, it may Resist Long time, even in this 
weak situation, with six or seven hundred men to gard it; 
specialy if the army was not far off.‘ but this must not be 
Depended upon; as the enemy may make a march towards 
the north, and be more active in their movemens than they 
have been hitherto. 

“The fort of billing’s port, when it is finished, can alone 
assure by a defense of fifteen days the time necessary for 
the army to arrive to protect this second Line. 

‘“‘The possession which the enemy might take of Red 
bank, and which they will probably do, will not be of great 
advantage to them; Considering his great Distance to Repell 
the gallies and floating batteries, from this two forementioned 
positions ; specialy if the first may be occupied. Besides 
as the fort constructed upon this eminence, can be put in a 
State of Defence in that short time, and with a few men, by 
contracting it, as I have proposed to his Excellency, it will 
be an additional obstacle to stop the enemy. 

“Tt Results from the premisses, 

“1* That I persist in thinking that the most suitable place 
to be Defended is billings port; on account of the narrow- 
ness of the River there; of the facility with which the 
floating batteries can support the chevaux de frize, by re- 
maining behind the opposite iland; of the necessity in 
which the enemy will be to take possession of the eminence 
of Derby’s creek, to defend themselves against the fire ships, 
which they will be allwais afraid to see arrive behind the 
fregates, stoped before the chevaux de frize in the channel 
of navigation ; and in short, of the necessity in which they 
will be of making themselves masters of the eminence at 
belling’s port, to drive away the floating batteries from this 
position, where the gallies may come to Reinforce them; 
when by their taking possession of Derby’s creek they shall 
have obliged them to abandon this post. 

‘« Qen4 that it is chiefly to put this post speedily in a state 
of defence, that we must employ the means, which we have, 
which are too few to be divided between fort mifflin and Red 

VoL. XViII.—2 
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bank, without being exposed to the inconveniency of making 
a bad defence in both post; instead of making a good one, 
in a single place, as I have Declared in the first memorial I 
have given on this object. 

“3° That matters being not in this situation, thro’ the fault 
of the administration alone, it is necessary to procure some 
Remedy for the present weakness of the first Line, by putting 
ourselves in state of protecting the second, and of giving 
thereby time to the army to arrive. 

“T offer to continue in this Respect my care and that of the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, who attend 
me; but if his excellency intends that these care should not 
be useless, and that an invincible disgust should not suc- 
ceed the most ardent zeal, it is absolutely necessary to 
cause change in the conduct, which has been observed 
hitherto, and to accellerate the slowness of the civil and 
military administration, to wich the Congress adressed us, 
to procure the means of execution. 

‘It is necessary, to accomplish the forementioned objects, 
that the honourable Congress himself order without delay. 

1" thousand effective workmen every day, for billing’s 
port, who are to work on holy days, and sundays, under the 
proper direction of the engeneers whom I have there. 

“ Q4 the necessary tools, as well as for these workmen, as 
for my artillery workmen, whom I shall employ to construct 
the batteries, and to repare the carriages intended either for 
this, or mifflin fort, in the actual circumstances; those that I 
keep at billing’s port and here, for this purpose, having not 
yet been able, in spite of my Repeated solicitations, to obtain, 
this month past, neither all the tools they want, nor even 
clothes. 

“ 3° 200 others workmen every day at fort miflin and hun- 
dred at Red bank, under the same Conditions, with the former. 

“ Provided this Request be granted, I engage to put these 
three places in a state of defence in the course of this 
month: viz. to be Defended, Billing’s port, with 400 men 
and 80 canoniers ;—fort miffling with 600 and 500 canoniers ; 
Red bank with 200 men and 20 canoniers. 
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“ During the same time I shall employ the Rest of my en- 
geneers to execute, suitably to the examination of the five 
places of incampement to be taken between markus’ hook 
and Philadelphia, the project declared in the memorial 
adressed to the honourable congress, and communicate the 
day before yesterday, to his excellency, who honoured it with 
his approbation. 

‘“‘T ask for these engeneers no other assistance, besides the 
horses, and a man to serve them and carry their instruments. 

“ As to the batteries so necessaries for the support of the 
gallies and fire ships which are necessary to hold at Derby 
creek, for reasons which have been given above, it is to be 
wished that means could be furnished at the same time with 
that of billing’s port; particularly from the informations 
given by the Commodore, that there may be furnished from 
the province frigate fifteen nine pounders, and six of twelf 
from Captain Reed’s' schooner; which vessels are not in a 
state of defense, for want of men. 

“‘ Upon this subject I make the most pressing sollicitations, 
and more so, if conjectures permitted his excellency to be- 


lieve that the enemy will leave us time to finish billing’s 
port, I should beg to employ for the Construction of this 
battery the labourers, that I have demanded to put fort 
mifflin and Red bank in a state to supply the present weak- 
ness of the first line of chevaux de frize, by supporting the 
second. 


“ Du Coupray. 
“ PHILADELPHIA the 6 august, 1777.” 


1 Captain Thomas Read, who was the first to enjoy the title of com- 
modore in the provincial navy of Pennsylvania. He resigned to enter 
the Continental service. 


(To be continued.) 
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RICHARD HOUGH, PROVINCIAL COUNCILLOR. 
BY OLIVER HOUGH. 


Of Richard 
Vox Hough’s birth, 
parentage, and 
early life we 
know, at present, very little. Before coming to Pennsylvania 
he lived in Macclesfield, in the county of Chester, England, 
and it is said that the remains of several preceding generations 
of his family lie in All Hallows (now St. Michael’s) Church 
in that town. The name of Hough is indigenous to Ches- 
hire, and in the seventeenth century several families bearing 
it were living in Macclesfield Hundred. His only relative of 
the name of whom we know anything is his brother, John 
Hough, of Macclesfield, who, in 1691, bought of William 
Penn three hundred and seventy-five acres of land in Penn- 
sylvania, “towards the Susquehanna river clear of Indian 
incumbrance,” and in 1694 conveyed three-fifths of it to 
Richard, who was then in Pennsylvania.’ 

Richard Hough arrived in Pennsylvania, in the ship 
“Endeavor,” of London, Seventh month 29, 1683, bringing 
with him four servants or dependants: Francis Hough 
(probably a younger brother or nephew), who was to serve 
two years and to have fifty acres of land at the expiration 
of his term ;? Thomas Wood (or Woodhouse) and Mary his 

1Tt has been surmised by several investigators that the John Hough, of 
Hough, in Cheshire, who came to Pennsylvania in Ninth month, 1683, 
in the ship “ Friendship,” of Liverpool, with his wife Hannah and son 
John, was a brother of Richard Hough, but this supposition is disproved 
by the deeds for this land, showing Richard’s brother John to have 
been living in Macclesfield in 1691 and 1694, at which dates the John 
Hough above mentioned was in Pennsylvania. 

?In 1703, when Buckingham Township was erected, Francis Hough 


had two hundred and fifty-six acres there, originally laid out for two 
hundred acres. 
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wife, to serve respectively five and four years, and each to 
have fifty acres; and James Sutton, to serve four years, and 
to have three pounds five shillings per annum and fifty 
acres of Jand when his time was finished. 

He went directly to Bucks County, where he took up two 
tracts of land, both fronting on the Delaware River; one 
about two miles below the site of Yardley, and the other next 
to the Proprietary’s Manor of Highlands. On Holme’s map 
the county is divided into townships, and though no names 
are given them on it, they were called, before its publication 
in 1684, by the names afterwards confirmed, together with 
nearly the same boundaries, by the jury of 1692. Richard 
Hough’s two tracts were in Makefield Township, and both 
on the township line, the boundary of the upper one form- 
ing the line between Makefield and the Manor of Highlands, 
while that of the lower was coincident with the line between 
Makefield and Falls. Richard Hough’s land being in such 
a conspicuous position, geographically, in the township, may 
have been the cause of its getting the name of Makefield, 
which is generally accepted to be a corruption of Maccles- 
field. The upper tract ran back from the river about a mile 
and three-quarters, with a width of about half a mile, and 
covered the site of the present Taylorsville. At the first 
survey a highway was laid out between it and the Manor of 
Highlands, on the township line; this highway is mentioned 
in a deed of 1688, when Richard Hough sold two hundred 
and fifty acres of this land, and it is still in use, being now 
the road from Taylorsville to Eagle.' The warrant for this 


*On Holme’s map, the stream now called Hough’s Creek is made to 
rise in the Manor of Highlands and flow through the lands of Richard 
Hough, Henry Baker, and Joseph Milnor, emptying into the Delaware 
on the line between the latter and Daniel Milnor. Davis, in his “ His- 
tory of Bucks County,” takes this map as authority that Richard Hough 
and Henry Baker took up land along the creek, and remarks that it was 
first called Baker’s Creek, then Musgrave’s, and finally Hough’s Creek, 
after Richard Hough. Holme’s map is easily shown to be wrong by a 
comparison with recent maps made from the latest surveys. Hough’s 
Creek rises in Wrightstown Township, and its general direction is nearly 
at right angles to the line of the Delaware, while on Holme’s map it is 
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land is dated September 20, 1685, and the patent July 30, 
1687; the latter, copied in the Doylestown deed-books, de- 
scribes it as “five hundred acres next Henry Baker on the 
Delaware River,” and the warrant called for the same 
amount; but, as usually occurred, the original survey laid off 
an area that was afterwards found to be considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount called for, containing over six hundred 
acres. 

The lower tract extended inland nearly three miles and 
was about a quarter of a mile broad; on Holme’s map its 
lower line constitutes the township boundary, but when the 
official division was made, in 1692, this boundary was not 
followed, and the line between Makefield and Falls was run 
along the upper side of John Woods’s land, a mile farther 
down the river, just above where Morrisville is now, as it 
remains to the present day. Here Richard Hough made his 
home and built a stone house, one of the few early ones in 
the county, only the most pretentious being built of that 
material. The stone used, no doubt, came from Richard 
Hough’s own land. James Logan wrote to Phineas Pem- 
berton, about 1700, that William Penn had ordered a mem- 
orandum to be entered in the land-office, “that ye great 


drawn at an angle of about forty-five degrees near the confluence, and 
farther inland is made to turn so as to be nearly parallel to the river. 
The map of the present day also shows that the highway separating 
Richard Hough’s land from the Manor of Highlands (now the Taylors- 
ville and Eagle road) is nearly parallel to the line of direction of 
Hough’s Creek and at an average distance of about a mile from it, which 
would place the creek not only below Richard Hough’s tract, but below 
Henry Baker’s. “B. W.,” writing in one of the Bucks County news- 
papers shortly after the publication of Davis’s History, calls attention 
to this mistake of Holme’s, and cites early deeds to prove that the creek 
ran mainly through the two Milnor tracts, which were next below 
Henry Baker’s, and that it emptied into the Delaware a little below the 
Milnor tracts instead of on the line between them. The same writer also 
questions Davis’s statement as to its name, the deeds calling it Milnor’s 
Creek ; he thinks that it was not called Hough’s Creek until a much 
later date, when, in 1791, Oliver Hough became one of the largest land- 
holders on its banks, and that it was so named for him, and not for his 
great-grandfather Richard. 
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quarry in Richard Hough’s and Abel Janney’s lands be re- 
served when they come to be confirmed, being for ye public 
good of the county.” Tradition asserts that the house was 
near a spring, most likely at the foot of the rising ground, 
some distance from the river. On this place lived six gen- 
erations of the eldest male branch of the family, part of it 
having remained in their possession till about 1850, when 
they removed to Ewing Township, Mercer County, New 
Jersey. 

Richard Hough took an active part in all the affairs of the 
early days of the county, political, social, and religious. He 
belonged to the Falls Meeting of the Society of Friends, his 
attainments and character giving him an important place in 
its proceedings. Before the Falls Meeting-House, the first 
in the county, was built, in 1690, his house was one of the 
meeting places, and the Bucks County Quarterly Meeting 
continued to be held there and in the houses of William Biles, 
Nicholas Waln, and others, until 1696. When William 
Penn lived at Pennsbury he attended Falls Meeting, and its 
minutes have, under date Eighth month 1, 1701, “The 
Governor being present, a member of this meeting ac- 
quainted us of his intention to depart for England in a short 
time. It was therefore agreed that Phineas Pemberton, Jo- 
seph Kirkbride, Richard Hough, and Samuel Dark draw up 
a certificate concerning him to be in readiness against this 
day week.” 

Richard Hough’s marriage to Margery Clows, First month 
17, 1683/4, is the first one on the Falls records! Asso- 
ciated with him in the concerns of the meeting, as well as 
in the direction of the affairs of the county, were Phineas 
Pemberton, Thomas Janney, William Yardley, William 
Biles, Nicholas Waln, Joseph Kirkbride, and a few others 
who in private life were his friends, though some of them, 
like William Biles, differed from him in provincial politics. 
Phineas Pemberton and William Yardley generally held the 
same political opinions as Richard Hough. 


? All dates in this article are old style. 
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Richard Hough was one of the commission or jury that 
made the first official division of Bucks County. Although 
Holme’s map, as before stated, represents the whole settle- 
fhent laid off in townships, and the several districts had 
been given names and limits for convenience of county offi- 
cers and others, the limits of the counties themselves were 
not defined until April 1, 1685, when the Provincial Coun- 
cil fixed their boundaries, and no official division of Bucks 
County was made until 1692. At the September term in 
this year the County Court appointed Arthur Cook, Joseph 
Growdon, John Cook, Thomas Janney, Richard Hough, 
Henry Baker, Phineas Pemberton, Joshua Hoopes, William 
Biles, Nicholas Waln, Edmund Lovet, Abraham Cox, and 
James Boyden a jury to effect the division, and directed 
them to meet at the Neshaminy Meeting-House in Middle- 
town on September 27. They specified the boundaries of 
five townships, following more or less the lines of Holme’s 
map, and called them Makefield, “the township at the 
falls” (Falls), Buckingham (now Bristol), Salem (Bensalem), 
and Middletown. The jury also designated two townships 
in the less settled part, without giving them definite boun- 
daries, one to be composed of the districts known as New- 
town and Wrightstown, and the other to include Southamp- 
ton and Warminster and the lands adjoining them; these 
names had all been in use before the division. 

Richard Hough began early to engage in public affairs, 
and for many years took an active part in the government 
of the province. He represented Bucks County in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly in 1684, 1688, 1690, 1697, 1700 (new 
Assembly elected in October), 1703, and 1704; he was 
a member of the Provincial Council in 1693 and 1700. 
His first two terms in the House, in 1684 and 1688, were 
rather uneventful; in these early years of Penn’s rule, with 
the exception of a few misunderstandings between the 
Council and the Assembly, as there was in 1688, and trouble 
caused by dissatisfied individuals, the sessions were occupied 
by passing and amending laws and other routine work. 
After Richard Hough’s second term (1688) came Governor 
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Blackwell’s administration with its somewhat stormy scenes ; 
but when Richard Hough again returned to the House in 
1690, the government had regained most of its serenity. 
But in the next two years, during which Richard Hough 
was not connected with the Legislature, trouble arose between 
the province (or upper counties) and the territories (or three 
lower counties), and continued with such bitterness that the 
Council of 1692 was split in two, with T. Lloyd president 
for the province and Markham for the territories. The 
Council of 1693, as a member of which Richard Hough next 
appeared in public life, came on the scene in the midst of 
very unsettled times; the dissensions of the past two years 
were still rampant, while hardly had the Council begun its 
administration when it was deposed by the arrival of Gov- 
ernor Fletcher, with his commission from the Crown to 
assume Penn’s government, and supplanted by a new Coun- 
cil appointed by him.’ This appointing his own Council, 


' All historians appear to assume that the Council of 1692 was con- 
ducting the affairs of the province up to the time that Benjamin Fletcher 
came as governor underthe Crown. There is some evidence, however, 
to warrant the conclusion that a new Council had been organized under 
the Proprietary rule for the year 1693, as was usual at the beginning of 
each year, in compliance with the law. In the first place, so far as is 
known, no notice of the change in the government had been sent to the 
Proprietary’s representatives until Governor Fletcher, on April 19, wrote 
to Thomas Lloyd, who received the letter on the 23d, over a month 
after the regular time for holding elections; this being the case, elections 
would have been held at the usual date, March 10, and, the prescribed 
time for the first meeting of the Council being ten days after the election, 
the new members would have qualified and taken their seats, and the 
Council of 1693 would have been in session several weeks before F letcher’s 
arrival on April 26. Some published lists of members of Council give 
Richard Hough as a member in 1692, but such fragments of the minutes 
as remain show that the three Bucks County members for that year were 
Arthur Cook, Joseph Growdon, and William Biles; Arthur Cook’s term 
expired with the year 1692, and the fact that his name is not on the ad- 
dress to Fletcher is good evidence that he was no longer a member, as he 
was a supporter of the Proprietary. Richard Hough must then have 
been the new member for 1693. The elections, therefore, no doubt took 
place at the usual time, and, if so, there were two Councils for the year 
1693, one under the Proprietary’s rule and one appointed by Fletcher. 
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ignoring the one already elected, and his further action in 
calling for the election and convening of a new Assembly 
without regard to the existing law as to its time of meeting, 
number of members, etc., brought a remonstrance from the 
former Council, seven of them, on April 29, drawing up and 
presenting to the new governor an address desiring him to 
convene the legislative power by no other method than that 
prescribed by the laws of the province already enacted, and 
reminding him that his instructions from the king and queen 
directed him to rule according to the said laws. The signers 
to this address were Joseph Growdon, John Bristow, John 
Delavall, John Simcock, Hugh Roberts, Samuel Lewis (or 
Levis), and Richard Hough, all strong supporters of the 
Proprietary. The governor, by advice of his Council, re- 
turned no answer to this address, but continued on his 
course; after this Penn’s adherents took very little part in 
the affairs of government until his restoration in 1694, many 
of them refusing to serve under Fletcher as magistrates or to 
continue in offices they already held. Richard Hough held 
no office under Fletcher’s government, although from a paper 
dated March 14, 1693/4, certifying to the election of As- 
semblymen from Bucks County, he seems to have had some- 
thing to do with conducting the election of that year. 
Richard Hough’s next appearance in the Assembly was 
in 1697; William Markham was now governor under Penn, 
and most of the old laws had been restored. This session 
of the General Assembly was taken up with the considera- 
tion of a letter from Governor Fletcher, of New York, ask- 
ing for money and men for the defence of that province. 
The matter was referred to a joint committee of both 
branches of the Legislature, of which Richard Hough was a 
member from the Assembly; its report was adverse to Gov- 
ernor Fletcher’s demand. The meeting of the General 
Assembly in 1699, when Richard Hough was again a mem- 
ber of the House, was largely devoted to the consideration 
The session of the former was certainly quite short, its authority coming 


to an end when Fletcher’s Council was organized, the protest to the new 
governor being probably its last action. 
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of piracy, which at this time had become a great menace to 
the province, and measures were adopted for its suppression. 
On May 15, Richard Hough was appointed one of a commit- 
tee “to inspect into the Account of Charges which have 
accrued upon occasion of the Privateers plundering the town 
of Lewes ;” this committee reported that the account ought 
to be allowed as a provincial charge. The action taken at 
this session, however, was not sufficient, and on Eleventh 
month 25 a second session of the same Assembly began and 
more stringent laws were passed against piracy and illegal 
trade; in these proceedings Richard Hough took quite an 
active part. In 1700 he was elected a member of the Coun- 
cil for one year, but his term did not last so long, for Penn, 
arriving in the province in the early part of the year, pro- 
ceeded to reorganize the whole Legislature; on May 3 the 
old charter was given up, and the next month Penn appointed 
his own Council; he dissolved the Assembly on Fourth 
month 8 and ordered an entire new one to be elected; this 
met at New Castle on October 14, which thereafter was the 
regular date of meeting instead of May 10, as formerly. 
Richard Hough was elected to this new Assembly. On 
October 16, Robert French, Isaac Norris, John Brinkloe, 
John Hill, Richard Hough, and Nathaniel Newlin were ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a new frame of government; 
on the 18th they reported that they had drawn up a rough 
draft of several heads, which was read; on November 13 
the heads of the new frame were read for the first time and 
passed ; they were read a second time on the 25th and again 
passed; two days later the Assembly was dissolved. A 
second session met on Sixth month 1, 1701, which lasted 
five days. In 1701, Richard Hough was not a candidate, but 
had a hand in conducting the election.’ In 1703, Richard 


1 The following is one of a number of similar papers in possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and may be of interest as show- 
ing the form of certificate of election of that day: 

“This Indenture made the ffourth day of September Afinog®: domi 1701 
Between Joseph Kirkbride, Jonathan Scaife Richard Hough Samuell 
Darke and Jeremiah Langhorne —— —— —— —— —— ffreemen of 
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Hough was again returned to the Assembly, but what part 
he took in its transactions this year, and whether he was 
conspicuous in the strife between the Church of England 
party and the Society of Friends, cannot be told, as the 
minutes for this period are lost. 

Richard Hough was re-elected in 1704, and was one of the 
few supporters of the Proprietary in that year’s Assembly. 
The animosity between the Proprietary’s adherents and his 
opponents, which had long been an undercurrent in politics, 
now broke forth with full violence, and the country became 
distinctly divided into two parties, the Proprietary and the 
Popular. The former, led by Governor Evans and James 
Logan, and supported by many prominent members of the 
Society of Friends and other men of note in the province, 
was often called, from the character of its members and its 
principles, the aristocratic party; with this party, Richard 
Hough, always a strong adherent of Penn, and, as a large 
landholder, in accord with its aims, allied himself. How far 
Richard Hough opposed the democratic tendency of the 
Popular party, and how far he was in sympathy with those 
members of his party who certainly desired the establish- 
ment of many of the aristocratic forms of the mother coun- 


The County of Bucks And province of Pensilvania of The one part and 
Samuell Beaks High Shreiffe of the sd County of Bucks of the other 
part Witnesseth That According to a Writt Baring date the 23¢ day of 
August Last past To the sd shrieffe derected &c: That wee did meet at 
the usuall place of meetting in the sd County And Then and there did 
ffreely Elect & Chose Joseph Growdon John Swift Joshua Hoopes and 
William Paxson xX To be our Representatives To Serve in Assembly Gen- 
eral for the sd provence And To Give Theire Attendance at the Toune 
of philadelphia The 15" day of This Instant Septemb': According To 
the apoyntm' of the Affore sd Writt In Witness Where of wee the sd 
Shrieffe and ffree men have here unto sett our hands & seales The day 
And Year flirst above Written 
“SamLl Beaks SHRIEFFE [SEAL] 


“ JOSEPH KIRKBRIDE [SEAL] 
“* JONATHAN SCAIFE [SEAL] 
“RiIcHARD HouGHu [SEAL] 
“Sam DARKE [SEAL] 


“JEREMIAH LANGHORNE  [SEAL]” 
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try, he has left no record; the language of some of the land 
patents intimates that Penn himself favored the holding of 
land in some sort of feudal tenure, and Richard Hough 
seems to have believed, to a great extent, in primogeniture, 
a belief which developed itself in several generations of his 
descendants. He was one of those relied on by the party to 
look after its interests in the Assembly, where it was very 
much in the minority, David Lloyd, the Speaker of that 
body, being the leader of the opposition. But his oppor- 
tunity to serve his party was of brief duration; the Assem- 
bly, in the midst of a severe struggle with the governor, 
adjourned on November 14, and when it again met on May 4, 
1705, his death was announced. That of Peter Worrall, 
another member from Bucks County, was reported the same 
day; on the 10th it was decided to have their places filled, 
and the next day three members of the Assembly announced 
their decease to Governor Evans before the Council, and re- 
quested him to issue writs for the election of their successors, 
which was done; on the 21st, Joshua Hoopes and Samuel 
Beakes presented themselves “to serve this Assembly for 
Bucks County, in the Room of Peter Worral, and Richard 
Hough, deceased.” Some idea of the situation at this time 
and the esteem in which Richard Hough was held by his 
associates may be gathered from the following extracts from 
the Penn and Logan correspondence shortly after his death. 
Logan wrote (Philadelphia, Second month 5, 1705) to Penn, 
“T know not what the advancing season, that stirs up hu- 
mors as certainly in men as in vegetables, may produce, but 
this past winter we have, as I said in my last, been very 
quiet, tho’ I expect but little good from the present repre- 
sentatives till another election,—the honest being so much 
out-voted by the men of deep designs or shallow sense, the 
others’ properties. Richard Hough, one of the best in the 
House, was about three weeks ago, unfortunately overset in 
a wherry, coming down the river, and, with two other per- 
sons, lost his life; the rest were saved. He is much lamented 
by all that knew him, and understand the value of a good 
man.” William Penn wrote in reply (London, Seventh 
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month 14, 1705), “I lament the loss of honest Richard 
Hough. Such men must needs be wanted where selfishness 
and forgetfulness of God’s mercies so much abound.” 

Logan wrote to Penn again on this subject (Fifth month 
4, 1705), and after describing the well-known dispute between 
Governor Evans and William Biles (who, though a neighbor 
in the country and an intimate friend of Richard Hough’s, 
was his political enemy), continues, “ yet he” [William 
Biles] “very much influences that debauched County of 
Bucks, in which there is now scarce any one man of worth 
left. Phineas,” [Pemberton] “its father, and honest 
Richard Hough, being gone, but Samuel Carpenter, I 
suppose, will be prevailed to stand for it next election, 
whose interest, joined with Joseph Growdon and Jer. Lang- 
horne, which two last were the only that stood for thee of 
that place the last Assembly, ’tis hoped will be able to carry 
it, but we have the least hopes there of any part of the 
Government.” 

Richard Hough held some other public offices; he was 
one of the justices for Bucks County.’ In 1700, William 
Penn appointed Phineas Pemberton, William Biles, and 
Richard Hough a “ Court of Inquiry,” to investigate the 
state of his affairs in the province. 

He was drowned in the Delaware River, March 25, 1705, 
on his way from his home to Philadelphia. By his will,? 
dated May 1, 1704, he disposed of his property in the fol- 
lowing manner: One-half the plantation on which he lived, 
together with the stone house and out-buildings, to his wife 
Margery, during her life; the other half to his eldest son, 
Richard, when he reached the age of twenty-one years; after 
his wife’s death, the whole plantation, consisting of four hun- 


1 Though his name is not on the list published in the “‘ Pennsylvania 
Archives,” this is attested by the probate to the will of William Yard- 
ley, 1702/3, in Philadelphia, Will-Book B, which has, “Then appeared 
before me, Richard Hough, one of the justices of the peace for the 
County of Bucks,” etc. 

? Admitted to probate June 11, 1705; registered, Philadelphia, Will- 
Book B, p. 439. 
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dred and odd acres, to go to his son Richard. To his second 
son, John, he left his land “ lying betwixt Samuel Baker’s and 
Governor Penn’s Manor of Highlands which is about three 
hundred and fifty acres.” To his youngest son, Joseph, his 
land “lying at Neshamine Creek betwixt Randal Black- 
shaw’s and John Gray’s, which is about five hundred and 
seventy odd acres.” His daughters Mary and Sarah were 
given their portions in money. He ordered his land next to 
John Palmer’s, about two hundred and seventy-odd acres, 
and his land in Buckingham, adjoining Daniel Jackson, four 
hundred and seventy-five acres, to be sold. He made his 
wife Margery and son Richard residuary legatees, and ap- 
pointed them, with his “friend and brother,”' William 
Biles, the executors. The witnesses were Jacob Janney and 
Abel Janney. This will disposes of over two thousand acres 
of land, all in Bucks County. Of the five tracts mentioned, 
two have been already described : the home plantation, which 
went to Richard, Jr., and John’s portion, next to the Manor 
of Highlands. The latter, at the date of the will, was only 
three hundred and fifty acres, Richard having sold two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of it in 1688. The tract on the Ne- 
shaminy, left to the youngest son, Joseph (as five hundred 
and seventy-odd acres), was one first taken up by John 
Clows, Richard Hough’s father-in-law, as five hundred acres, 
and after John Clows’s death purchased from his heirs by 
Richard Hough. In after-years, when Joseph had gone there 
to live, it was found to be over eight hundred and forty 
acres. It was in Warwick Township when that was erected, 
and is now partly included in Doylestown Township; part of 
it (around Houghville) is still in possession of the family. 
The tract of two hundred and seventy-odd acres, next to 
John Palmer, was in Lower Makefield, near the home plan- 
tation, and was composed of several tracts bought about 
1694 from Abel Janney and others, part of the land origi- 


1If this was anything more than a figure of speech, the relationship 
probably came about by William Biles having married Jane, widow of 
Thomas Atkinson and mother of William Atkinson, who had married 
Richard Hough’s daughter Mary, 
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nally granted to William and Charles Biles. The land in 
Buckingham was that Richard Hough obtained in 1694 from 
his brother, John Hough, of Macclesfield, England, being 
three-fifths of the tract the latter bought from William Penn 
in 1691. John Hough’s purchase was three hundred and 
seventy-five acres, but the land laid off to him was much 
more, as the resurvey in 1702 showed Richard’s three-fifths 
of it to amount to four hundred and seventy-five acres ; this 
amount was confirmed to him after the resurvey by patent 
dated November 24, 1702, from the land commissioners, 
Edward Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, and James 
Logan. These last two tracts were sold by his executors as 
he directed. 

Richard Hough married, First month 17, 1683/4, Margery 
Clows (6. ; d. 11, 30,1720), daughter of John Clows (a 
large landholder in Bucks County, and member of the As- 
sembly) and Margery, his wife." This was the first marriage 
under the control of the Falls Meeting. The minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting have the following concerning it: 


‘“‘ Richard Hough and Margaret Clows, have again appeared 
in the meeting and do desire the meetings consent to take 


1 John Clows, of Gosworth, Cheshire, England, and Margery, his wife, 
came to Pennsylvania Seventh month 29, 1683, in the same ship with 
Richard Hough, the “ Endeavor,” of London, with their children, Mar- 
gery, Rebecca, and William. They had been preceded by three of their 
children, John, Jr., Joseph, and Sarah, who came in the “ Friends’ Ad- 
venture,” Seventh month 28, 1682. John Clows, the father, brought with 
him three servants: Samuel Hough (possibly a relative of Richard’s, 
taking this as the only means of getting to America, as many other 
young men did at that time), Joseph Chorley, and John Richardson. 
The family settled in Makefield, where John Clows had land on the 
river front, between William Yardley and John Brock. He also had a 
tract inland on the Neshaminy, which has been mentioned as purchased 
by Richard Hough. John Clows represented Bucks County in the Assem- 
bly in 1683 and 1684. He died Seventh month 4, 1687, and his wife, 
Margery, Second month 2, 1698. Of their children, John, Jr., died Fifth 
month 5, 1683; Joseph married Elizabeth Pownall; William married 
Sarah Hanfield; Sarah married John Bainbridge, of the New Jersey 
family of that name; Margery married Richard Hough; and Rebecca 
married John Lambert, of Nottingham, West Jersey. 
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each other in marriage. And Friends ordered to make in- 
quiry do say that they find nothing, but they are both clear ; 
therefore the meeting doth leave them at liberty to proceed 
in marriage ; and doth order Thomas Janney and William 
Yardley to see the same orderly done and performed.”’? 

They had five children :? 

Mary, 6. 6 mo. 1, 1685; d. November 11,1720. M. April 
6, 1704, William Atkinson, of Bristol. 

Saran, b. 4 mo. 7, 1690; d. . M. 1st, 4 mo. 23, 1708, 
Isaac Atkinson, brother of William;* 2d, ——, Leonard 
Shallcross.‘ 

Ricwarp, 6. : & . M. 1st, , 1711/2, Hester 





1 The signatures on their marriage certificate were: 

Thomas Janney Samuel Overton Joseph Clows 
William Yardley Margery Clows John Clows 
Andrew Ellet Sarah Clows 

James Harrison Rebecca Clows 

William Beakes Ann Harrison 

George Stone Jane Yardley 

Richard Ridgway Hannah Overton 

Phineas Pemberton Leddiah Wharnby 

John Brock Demarius Walley 

Luke Brindley 

William Beakes, Jr. 

Stephen Beakes 

2 The dates of birth of these children, given here, are from the records 
of Middletown Quarterly Meeting. That of Joseph is given differently 
by several other authorities. 

5 William and Isaac Atkinson were sons of Thomas Atkinson, a min- 
ister of the Society of Friends. The latter, with his wife and three sons, 
came to Pennsylvania in 1682, from Newby, in Yorkshire, England, and 
settled in Northampton Township, Bucks County ; these two sons went 
to live in Bristol. William served several terms as coroner of Bucks 
County, was a county commissioner and collector of excise, and common 
councilman in Bristol, and an elder of Falls Meeting. For a fuller 
account of this family and connections, see PENNA. MAG., Vol. XI. 
pp. 310, 311, and 316. 

* Leonard Shallcross appears to have been married before, but the 
name of his first wife is not known to the writer, nor are the names of 
his parents; he had a brother, John, who married Hannah Fletcher, 
Third month 29, 1710, under care of Abington Meeting, and lived in 
Oxford Township, Philadelphia County. 

VOL. XviII.—3 
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Brown; 2d, 7 mo. 27, 1717, Deborah Gumley, of Philadel- 
phia.’ 
Joun, 6. 7 mo. 18, 1693; d. ——. M. ——, 1718, Elizabeth 


Taylor.” 
JosEPH, 6. 8 mo. 17, 1695; d. May 10,1773. M.—, 


Elizabeth West. 


1 Probably the widow of John Gumley, of Philadelphia, letters of ad- 
ministration on whose estate were granted February 22, 1714, to his 
widow, Deborah Gumley. 

? Elizabeth Taylor was daughter of Philip and Juliana Taylor. After 
the death of Philip Taylor, his land at Tacony, Philadelphia County, 
was sold by his children, most of them removing to Bucks County, where 
the family has long been wealthy and influential. The branch descended 
from Elizabeth’s brother Benjamin were large landholders in Makefield, 
and gave the name to Taylorsville. 
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POWEL-ROBERTS CORRESPONDENCE, 1761-1765. 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Charles Morton Smith, Esq., for 
the following extracts from the correspondence of Samuel Powel (sub- 
sequently mayor of the city of Philadelphia) and his friend George 
Roberts, of Philadelphia, which contains interesting references to Dr. 
John Morgan while he was attending medical lectures in England and 
Scotland, and also while travelling on the Continent, prior to his return 
to America.—Ep. Penna. MAG.] 

Lonpon Dec’ 5 1761. 
Dear RosBeErts, 


... Yesterday I walked to Hackney and had well nigh 
lost myself in the Fields thro’ the thickness of the Fog. 
Such a one I never saw before. The coach in which I re- 
turned ran upon the banks of each side the Road & in 
Danger of being overturned. Once the driver lost his way, 
another time ran his horses against the turnpike house & 
after many curses at his fellows of the whip who were 
travelling the same way, arrived at Shoreditch Church. 
Tho’ the lamps were lighted as usual, yet it was almost im- 
possible to see the people in the street. 

Mr. Bevan inquired kindly after you & desires his com- 
pliments to us as do Honest Morgan & the Major. The 
Doctor [Morgan] wrote a few days since, but is so immersed 
in his studies that we must not expect many of his Favors 
this Winter at least. All our Americans are jolly—Logan 
says that he goes in the first ship—Shippen goes on Wed- 
nesday next. No news from Philad*. A Packett for N. 
York this day week; if you have any letters send ’em to 
me, [’ll carefully forward them. Thanks for your descrip- 
tion of Kennilworth. .. . 


SAMUEL PowEL. 
To Grorce Roserts, 


Birmingham. 
Lonpon, February 14, 1768. 
Dear Roserts, 


. .. Your first mentioned Favor reached me in the Land 
of Cakes. In the city of sweet Edenbro I had the pleasure 
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of a most hearty Welcome from our old fellow traveller 
the Laird of Moncrief—no less a man than Major Scott. 
He inquired kindly after his friend Roberts. The name of 
Lawson set him in a laugh. Upon hearing I had a line 
from you, he could not rest ’till he heard the letter read. 

During my stay in Scotland our good friend D* Morgan 
and myself made a tour along the coast of Fife to St. An- 
drew’s, thence to Perth, next to Stirling, where we had the 
honor of being most elegantly entertained by the Lord 
Provost & Magistrates, who crowned their uncommon Civili- 
ties by presenting us with the Freedom of their City. So 
you see we are Burgesses tho’ you are not. From Stirling 
we proceeded to Glasgow, which is the most elegant city, 
in its buildings I have ever seen. In size it may equal 
Philadelphia, is laid out much in the same manner, but in 
some of its streets is far superior in Beauty. From Glasgow 
we pursued our Route to Edenburg calling at some noble- 
men’s seats by the way. . . . A word or two of its inhabit- 
ants & I have done. In general, they are far more polite 
& hospitable to strangers than their neighbors of the 
South, access to the best company being more easily ob- 
tained. During my stay I passed my time most agreeably. 

I condole with you most sincerely on the death of our 
friend D* Chancellor, as well as lament the loss his family 
sustains. No remarkable changes have happened among 
your friends here. Mrs. Taylor of the Coffee House has 
paid nature’s debt. I have put a Packett directed for you 
from D* Morgan into Robinson’s bag... . 

ws SAMUEL Powe. 


Lonpon 29 June, 1763. 
My pEAR RoseErts, 


. . » Morgan still in Edinburgh, presents Comp‘ to you. 
He is near graduating & will leave Scotland in about a fort- 
night. .. . I beg you will present my compliments to Mr. 
Charles Thomson & honest Steel, from both of them I have 
received letters, but cannot answer them now. My next to 
you, if you give me any encouragement to write, will be 
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dated from Paris. I am now in haste & only scrawl this 
unconnected stuff to assure you you are not, nor can be 
forgotten by 

S. Pow. 


Lonpon Sept 1 1763. 
Dear Roserts, 


. . » Do notaccuse me of “ London Tricks and St. James 
Customs”—I meant the invitation friendly. Come this 
afternoon, you shall be welcome & convinced that I am in 
earnest to do you honor by suffering you to wait on ,a 
favor few besides yourself should be admitted to. Morgan 
has graduated at Edinburgh with an eclat almost unknown 
before. The Professors give him the highest character you 
can imagine. Yesterday I had a line from him at Amster- 
dam—he is jolly & begs his compliments to you. Mr. West 
is arrived from Italy with a great character as a Painter. I 
had the pleasure of a good deal of his company and of in- 
troducing him to Mr. Penn. The papers will show you 
the address from our College & inform you that your humble 
servant had the honor of being presented to His Majesty 
when it was delivered. I hear Duché is turned Methodist 
or something very like it—is it true? 

I am in a hurry packing up for France, quitting my 
Chambers, running about to wait on one & another, & quite 
jaded sit down at last to hurry over a few letters by Bud- 
den. Adieu—compliments to everybody from 

Your very Affect. 
S. Powe. 





PHILAD. 5 Novem. 17638. 
Dear PoweE., 


. .. You say you'll devote some hours to my service 
in France. Keep to your word and send me every article 
that’s Modern, for since Whitefield’s visitation we are grown 
so queer that a foreigner would think his lot was cast among 
worshippers of the First Age. On his pulpit persuasion 
we are foresaking every amusement and in a little time, we 
(I say we, because I sometimes forsake my business to at- 
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tend his pretty tales) shall become no less than praying 
societies. The Godlike Peters and Duché are turned prosy- 
lites to his Doctrine, and I suppose as Whitefield has 
preached among the Church of England, presbyterian, 
Dutch, Baptists and Swedes congregations ’twill not be long 
before he begs permission to mount our Quaker Gallery, 
unless Benjamin, the Thunderer, and Daniel, the Enthusi- 
ast, prevent us by advising us not to admit hireling and 
time serving ministers. In Philad. otherwise we remain in 
statu quo, except now and then expunging by } dozens the 
giddy youth of our Religious Society and sex who are for 
preventing certain unruly members that are possessed with 
from standing too often on their heads. At the same time 
matrimony among the plainer tribe flourishes like a Green 
Bay. Kepple has returned from his tour, and last week we 
had the pleasure of hearing our new appointed Governor’s 
proclamation read. The usual cavalcade attended. I 
walked with Joe Wood and John Allen, new fashioned 
Common Councilmen. His honor Penn, is a little gentle- 
man, tho’ he may govern equal to one seven foot high, but 
this I’m certain, unless he’s stiff about the ankles, he cannot 
mount up to his (your) front door. Indeed your house is so 
finely situated that it looks like the habitation of a Turkish 
Bashaw (the front wall being very high from the street, oc- 
casioned by the late regulations of the pavement), and the 
enclosure, the parade of a Seraglio—’tis the noblest spot in 
the city—don’t you wish to see it? I presented your com- 
pliments to Charles Tomson, who poor fellow has been some- 
time fighting for life with a powerful Consumption, that he 
appears like a skeleton in old tapestry. He now walks abroad 
and seems to mend apace.’ 

On Sunday last we were alarmed with the violent shock 
of an earthquake, which was attended with a loud rumbling 
noise, lasting about half a minute—it went off without any 
evil consequences, but frightening the inhabitants. . . . 


} Charles Thomson, well known as the Secretary of Congress, who 
died in 1824, surviving the writer twenty-three years and Mr. Powel 
thirty-one years.—EpD. PENNA. Maa. 
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By a late paper (before your letter arrived), I had the 
pleasure of seeing your name in print in the presentation 
of the College address—the girls will have it, you are to 
have some post in Government on your return. For my 
part I don’t believe you are politically inclined, but of a 
more sociable contexture, and as you intend to be some- 
time absent, I beg you’ll command me to kiss those ladies 
lips who say so... . 

GrorGE RosBeErts. 


Lonpon 24 Nov* 1764. 

With joy my dear Roberts I return to the pleasing task 
of writing to you once more. Surely nothing but the im- 
pulse of Friendship could have prompted you to remember 
me amidst the Din of Arms, when the Houses of Anthony 
[Benezet], Israel [Pemberton], Joseph [Galloway] &c. were 
in commotion against a lawless Band of Rioters. What 
was your post? That of a Captain surely; you would not 
have accepted an inferior commission. What were your 
Regimentals on that busy day? Who were your subalterns, 
who your Colonel? What number of green aprons at- 
tended the camp to comfort & solace the soldiers, as well as 
to wash and mend their linen? Pray call for your ser- 
geant’s Orderly Book & let me know the orders as they 
were issued & the respective lineages and countries of your 
Heroes after the manner of Homer. . . . Your two friends 
[Dr. Morgan and the writer] have been lolling in the lap 
of ease & revelling in scenes of another nature. Italia, 
nurse of the softer arts, has detained them from mixing 
with the turbulent throng. The pleasures and entertain- 
ments she affords have rendered our time most pleasing. .. . 
At Rome we had the honor of being presented to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York & of being often at con- 
versations & assemblies with him. His Holiness likewise 
received us most graciously at our presentation & conde- 
scended to converse familiarly with us. At Turin we had 
the honor of being presented to the King of Sardinia and 
the Royal Family, and obtained an order, under the King’s 
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hand, to see the fortifications of Turin & La Brunette, at 
the foot of the Alps—a favor granted to Englishmen only. 
. . . To sum up the whole of our tour in a word: It far ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations & even the fatigues 
necessarily attendant on travelling were rendered less sen- 
sible by the intercourse of friendship & mutual endeavors 
to make every toil less irksome. . . . Mr. Mifflin is here & 
begs compl" to you as does the good Doctor. The last will 
be with you in the Spring. Pray use him as his merits de- 
serve & don’t force him from you. For the honor of our 
country make his residence in it agreeable. It is no small 
sacrifice he makes in returning, as fine prospects open upon 
him here if he would stay; but his Amor Patrie maintains 
the upper hand. In the name of goodness stop your Pam- 
phleteers’ Mouths & shut up your presses. Such a torrent 
of low scurrility sure never came from any country as lately 
from Pennsyl”. Amidst all your pamphlets, nothing can 
equal the noble freedom & manly persuasive eloquence of 
Dickinson’s speech—It has been reprinted here & is in 
high esteem. Why did Adonis expose himself by his 
“sputtering Prolixity”—the reply is full of keen satire & 
has as we think, done the Scribe’s business most effectu- 
ally. ’Tis said Dr. Adonis & their party have lost their 
election. ... 
Sincerely yours 
SAMUEL PowEL. 


PHILADA May 21 1765. 

Your letter of 17 Feby. Dear Powel, was handed to me 
by Mr. Mifflin, who by some unlucky fall on board the vessel 
at sea, broke several of the small bones of his right arm. 
He will be obliged to carry it in a sling for sometime. 
Morgan comes home flushed with honors, and is treated by 
his friends with all due respect to his merit. He appears 
to be the same social friendly man, not assuming the solemn 
badge so accustomed to a son of Esculapius. I have had 
but little of his good company, he being much engaged in 
whispering soft things to his Charmer, but more expressly 
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in preparing a plan for physical lectures. He has com- 
menced Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in the College, and intends publicly to open his scheme at 
next Commencement. I hope the Doctor may meet with 
success in his undertaking, tho’ I fear the mode of giving 
fees on attendance to the sick will be too refined for this 
paper-monied country.’ 

As you are at a distance some domestic news may not be 

unwelcome, and as a matrimonial subject readily offers, I 
inform you that John Shee was lately married to Kitty 
Lawrence, to the no small chagrin of her family, they ex- 
pecting nothing less than a Prince of the Blood—Geo. 
Clymer to Betsy Meredith ; Dr. Martin to Betsy Bond. . . 
I don’t know whether politics will be an agreeable subject, 
but you know whatever is the prevailing topic, consequently 
becomes a kind of Hobby horse. However this much I 
may say, that the peace & tranquility so peculiar to Pennsyl- 
vania is much abridged, and Time, styled the Leveller of all 
Things, seems rather to increase the dissentions of the peo- 
ple. The Paxton Boys still continue to interrupt the Laws 
of Community, and are daily doing Acts in defiance of 
government. They have not only destroyed a quantity of 
goods going towards Pittsburg, on behalf of the Crown, 
but give interruption to travelers on the frontiers, and 
even chastise any persons who dare pass without their per- 
mission. There are numbers of people who applaud this 
conduct, and I doubt not would join these fellows in any 
wicked design. The heads of the Kirk tollerate these pro- 
ceedings and from the opinion I have of their tenets, had I 
any number of children, I would sooner bring them up to 
the implicit belief of the Alcoran, than make them Pennsyl- 
vania Presbyterians, for I believe no group of mortals under 
Heaven merit the curse pronounced in Scripture against the 
“ stiff necked and rebellious” as this people. 


1 The scheme here referred to was the separation of pharmacy and 
surgery from the practice of physicians, and also the collection of fees 
whenever a professional visit was made, as was the custom of - phy- 
sicians of London.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. 
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You are right in judging of our political pamphlets, for 
such loads have come forth within twelve months, as would 
make a tolerable showin Holborn. I wish the Stamp duty 
would take place on these scurrulous performances, and 
upon nothing else. The people here are much alarmed at 
this unconstitutional mode of Parliamentary proceeding of 
taxing the Colonies without their consent, and I believe no 
act done by authority ever was so heartily damned. 

I am dear Powel, 
Sincerely Yours, 
GerorGE RoBeERTs. 








The Ohio Expedition of 1754. 


THE OHIO EXPEDITION OF 1754. 


BY ADAM STEPHEN. 


[This account by General Adam Stephen of the Ohio expedition of 
1754 has lately come to light among the papers of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
now in possession of the Library Company of Philadelphia, to the di- 
rectors of which institution my thanks are due for permission to publish 
it. The manuscript is endorsed, in the handwriting of Dr. Rush, “ Col. 
Stevens’s life written by himself for B. Rush in 1775.” Peculiarities of 
spelling, etc., of the original are here retained. A sketch of General 
Stephen may be found in the “ Journal of Colonel Washington,” edited 
by J. M. Toner, Albany, 1893, p. 27.—BuNForD SAMUEL.] 


Col. Stephen Studied four years at the University in the 
same Class with the Respected Doctor John Gregory; & Af- 
terwards at Edinburgh in the different physical Classes for 


two years, Whilst Dr. Gregory went to Leyden Gregory, 
Donald Munroe, & Stephen bore away the palm, in all the 
Classes, of philosophy, Mathematic & physic. 

Stephen went to London, and past examination to go 
aboard the Navy, but discovering the Officers & Crew in 
general to be a parcel of Bears ; he Absolutely refus’d to go 
aboard, and Went Surgeon to An Hospital Ship going w™ 
the Army ag* Port L’Orient on the Coast of France. There 
He got a little habituated to danger, & next year by his 
coolness & presence of Mind Sav’d the Ship from being 
taken. 

The Commander of the Vessel was confus’d, gave Order 
upon Order so Quickly that none were Executed and the 
Enemy win a hundred yards on the Lee Quarter ready to 
Board— When Stephen waited on the Captain in a respectful 
manner & requested the Command of the Guns in the Cabin, 
four 9 pounders, w” the Cabin Boy & a young lad brought 
up in the Coal Trade to Assist. 

It was obtain’d; The Guns were loaded with all imple- 
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ments of destruction; & the Enemy crowded on the fore- 
castle & Boltsprit ready to Board; were greatly hurt by the 
fire of the first two guns brought to bear upon them. After 
three Cheers They gave the Ship a yaw, brought the other 
two guns to bear & compleated the destruction of the Enemy: 
This made him Courted by the Merch* in London. 

The India Company made great offers to Stephen to en- 
gage him in their Service, but the Sea disagreed with him 
so much that he could not be prevail’d on to undertake so 
long a Voyage. 

After Wandering for a Certain period; Natural to the 
Young & Curious—Stephen came into America & Settled in 
Virginia, made himself known by making an incision into 
the Liver of Mrs. Mercer of Stafford County, cleansing, & 
healing the Ulcers there, Contrary to the Opinion of all the 
faculty employ’d to cure the Lady—& by performing the Op- 
eration for the Aneurism, on Abraham [ill & restoring 
him the Use of his Arm & hand. 

Col. Fairfax was a particular friend in those days to Mr. 
Washington the present Commander of the American Forces; 
The Col. conceiv’d a favourable Opinion of Stephen from the 
distinct Acct he gave of the Port L’Orient Expedition; & 
in a Manner fore’d him to Enter the Service in the year 54. 

One Col. Fry was appointed to Command the Expedition, 
Washington was Appointed Lt. Col. a Certain Mr. Meuse 
was made Major; and Stephen was appointed first Cap- 
tain. 

The various fortune so frequent on this Globe In the 
Course of the Campaign, Constituted Mr. Washington 
Commander in Chief, & Stephen Second in Command. In 
which Situation they Continued to the end of the Campaign 
of 58, when Col. Washington Resign’d. 

In the meantime, as you are desirous to know more of 
Stephen I will give you an Opportunity to discover his 
Genius, by a little of his history during these Campaigns. 

On the 11th of May 1754 he was detach’d by Col. Wash- 
ington from the Little Meadows, an Encampment about 20 
miles above Fort Cumberland, with Monsieur Pirony an 
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Ensign, & 25 men; to Apprehend Monsieur Jumonville, La 
Force & other Frenchmen detach’d from Fort du Quesne to 
Reconnoitre the Country. 

Stephen Carried only four days provision with him; & 
There fell such a heavy rain, that it rais’d all the Rivers in 
the Mountains; he Sent out Hunters to kill provisions; 
employ’d the Rest in making Rafts, & with labour & difficulty 
cross’d all the Rivers. 

He at last arriv’d with his detachm‘ on the Monngahela 
near Redstone, & was inform’d by Some Indian Traders, 
Whom the French had permitted to Retire; that Joumon- 
ville & his party finding the Weather unsuitable for Recon- 
noitering had return’d down the River to Fort du Quesne 
the day before. Stephen unwilling to Return to Washing- 
ton without Something to Say, bethought himself of Sending 
a Spy to Fort du Quesne for Intelligence—It was distant 
about 37 miles. 

He pitch’d upon a person that in five days brought him 
the most Satisfactory & Accurate Acc‘ of every thing at Fort 
du Quesne. 

The number of French at that post—The Number em- 
ploy’d daily on the Works—The Number Sick in the Hos- 
pital, & what Accidents had happen’d Since their arrival at 
that place—The dimensions of the Fort—the breadth, & 
depth of the ditch, the thickness of the Rampart; & in 
what places it was on only Stockaded, with the length of 
the Stockades. 

Stephen was amaz’d at so great Accuracy, & it immedi- 
ately enter’d into his head; that the fellow had got five 
pounds of him, for the Scout, & that probably he had Re- 
ceiv’d as much of the French for informing them of his 
Strength & Situation—This occasion’d as Quick a Return to 
Meet Washington as possible—On the 23 Stephen with his 
party Join’d Col. Washington at the Great Crossing at 
Yougoughgany; & it turn’d out as he expected; on the 25" 
advice was receiv’d that a party of the Enemy, was within 6 
miles of our Camp Col. Washington had advane’d w" the 
first division of the troop & had only 150 men with him— 
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He detach’d a certain Capt Hog w" 75 of the best men in 
quest of the Enemy—This Detach‘ took too much to the 
left, & miss’d the Enemy, and on the 27th at night, intelli- 
gence was Receiv’d from Monocotootha & the Half King, by 
Means of Silverheels, well known afterwards in the British 
Armies, He was Achates to Quintin Kennedy; particular 
advice was rec’v’d of the Enemy, & where they were posted. 
Forty men was all that Col. Washington could take with 
him: & Seven of them return’d, pretending that they lost 
the party in the Night. It rain’d, was very dark, & there 
was no Road. Washington had Stephen with him, came to 
an Indian Camp within two miles of the Enemy by day 
light; put the Wet Arms in order and March’d on; Wash- 
ington Commanding the Right & Stephen the left. It is 
uncertain whether the English or French fir’d first—Stephen 
w* the platoon he Commanded rush’d in among them, and 
took Monsieur Druillon the Commanding Officer prisoner 
with his own hand?—Jumonville who had Commanded was 


1In a letter appearing in the Pennsylvania Gazette of September 19, 1754, 
and there attributed to Stephen, the following more positive assertion is 
made as to this action: “ A smart action ensu’d : their [the French] arms 
and ammunition were dry being shelter’d by the bark huts they slept in, 
we could not depend on ours, and therefore, keeping up [#.e., withholding] 
our fire, advanc’d as near as we could with fixt bayonets, and received 
their fire.” The rest of the letter tallies with the present account. 

2“The Half-King boasted that he had killed Jumonville with his 
tomahawk.”—Parkman, “Montcalm and Wolfe,” Chapter V. p. 151, 
note. 

“We have certain account from the Westward of an engagement. . . 
some of the particulars are as follows. . . . The French gave the first 
fire. The English returned the fire and killed 7 or 8 of the French, on 
which the rest took to their heels, but the Half-King and his Indians, 
who lay in ambush to cut them off in their retreat, fell upon them and 
killed five of them ... one of those five which were killed by the 
Indians was Monsieur Jumonville ... whom the Half-King himself 
dispatched with his tomahawk.”—Pennsylvania Gazette, June 24, 1754. 
Letter of June 13, from Annapolis. 

“ Half-King . . . was with the party that attacked de Jumonville and 
was credited in certain quarters with having slain that officer with his 
hatchet; but this was without any foundation in fact.”—‘‘ Journal of 
Colonel Washington,” edited by J. M. Toner, p. 37, editor’s note. 
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kill’d the first fire. The number of the Enemy was forty, 
& they were all kill’d or taken to One—— This happen’d 
on the 28th of May, in the Morning. 

After this Affair, having Sent the prisoners to Winches- 
ter, Where the Governour & Several of the Council were 
treating with Some Indians the troops advanc’d twelve 
Miles, took post at Guest’s plantation, the only Settl’n” at 
that time over the Mountains. 

Artificers were Sent to build boats on Monongahela & 
men employ’d in Opening Roads to that River When Intel- 
ligence Was brought us that 700 men had arriv’d at Fort 
du Quesne from Canada, Under Command of Joumonville’s 
brother, who was kill’d in the late Skirmish; and that in 
two days 1200 French & Indians were to March to Atta’k 
us.' Being only about 300 men it was resolv’d to Retreat 
12 miles to the great Meadows & there erect a Stockade fort 
& wait the Enemy. Having no horses our Men haul’d Nine 
Swivel guns 12 miles over as rough Road as any in the 
Mountains, Officers & men living at time on parch’d 
Corn. 

On the Ist of July our Scouts inform’d us that the Enemy 
had advanc’d as far as Redstone; on the 3d one of the Out 
Sentries, was Shot in the heel by the dawn of day: About 
11 O’Clock the Enemy— Approach’d us in three Col- 
umns. 

Stephen was Major—The men fit for duty under Command 
of Col. Washington amounted to 284. 

They were drawn up in the open Ground to receive the 
Enemy, but on observing their Superior Numbers; orders 
were given to march into the Skirts of the Woods : Stephen 
observing by this Maneuvre, the Enemy might take pos- 
session of the fort & Baggage &c. as no guard, but the Sick 
had been left in it—Runs to the left of the Line & calls out 


1 Washington states that he had not intended to make a stand at 
Great Meadows, but was forced to do so by the inability of the troops to 
drag the baggage and artillery farther. 

Marshall says, “In this hazardous situation a council of war unani- 
mously advised a retreat to the fort at Great Meadows.” 
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—Two platoons on the left, Have acare. Halt To the Right 
about (with an Intention to send to guard the Fort) When 
happily for us the Whole went to the Right about & took 
possession of the Fort & lines—Had not this lucky Mistake 
happen’d not a man of us could have liv’d above an hour. 
There were 1200 of the Enemy, fine, men well Arm’d & 


provided. 

The fight Continued ’till Dark—the Stockade not being 
finish’d, we had Eighty men kill’d & wounded in it—The 
Enemy call’d Voules Vous parlez—It was at first imagin’d 
they intended to Amuse us Untill they storm’d us, but on 
their calling again, We put ourselves in the best order for a 
defence, & Sent two Officers to receive their proposals, & a 
Capitulation was agreed On— 

Stephen would not Sign the Capitulation? because they 


1 Three words are here somewhat conjectural, the manuscript being 
difficult to decipher. 

“Washington after a time drew his men back into the trenches,” 
etc.—“ Journal of Colonel Washington,” edited by J. M. Toner. Ap- 
pendix, p. 145. 

2 This curious assertion seems difficult to explain by forgetfulness, even 
after twenty years’ lapse between event and writing. Was Stephen 
called upon by his position to sign? It seems also to be contradicted in 
another place by Stephen himself. W. C. Ford, in his edition of “ Wash- 
ington,” Vol. I. p. 120, says, “ The entire blame was laid on Van Braam 

. one of his fellow-officers. Adam Stephen also intimates evil inten- 
tions on [his] part; but his description of the conditions under which the 
articles were read, ‘ We were oblig’d to take the sense of them from his 
mouth, it rain’d so hard, that he could not give us a written translation ; 
we could scarcely keep the candle light to read them by’ (and any offi- 
cer there is ready to declare that there was no such word as ‘ assassina- 
tion’ mentioned), certainly affords some excuse for a misapprehension 
on the part of the hearers.” 

The words quoted by Mr. Ford, with those in parenthesis, occur in a 
letter in the Pennsylvania Gazette, August 22,1754. The letter is there 
unsigned, and is stated to be “ an extract from an officer in the Virginia 
regiment.” It says, “I will give you an account of the engagement 
wherein Jumonville was killed in my next.” And accordingly on Sep- 
tember 19, no other communication on the subject appearing in the 
interval, there is a letter giving an account of the Jumonville skir- 
mish, which letter is stated to be by Stephen. The inference, therefore, 
is that the first letter was also by Stephen. 
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charged us w™ Assassination in it—but Col. Washington & 
Capt. MacKay, who commanded a detach’n' of Regulars, 
Signed it, & I believe it was best as they might have Starv’d 
us out; & we had no hopes of Relief. The Adjutant, & Sar- 
geant Major were wounded early in the Engagement, which 
made the Duty of Major very hard on Stephen—He had the 
Stockades Cut & Several Swivels fixt, during the Action to 
fire from the fort, examining the mens Arms, & Supplying 
them with Ammunitions, made his hands as black as a 
Negroe’s, & guarding his face against the Thrusts (?) made 
his face as Black as his hands. 

It is to be observed, that whilst the troops were Under 
Arms Upon the Alarm of the Centinel being Shot, at the 
dawn of the Morning—there fell so heavy a shower of 
Rain, that it set every thing afloat in the Encampm* which 
was in a natural meadow or dry marsh—This occasion’d 
Stephen to put on Shoes without Stockings in which trim 
he continued all the day of the Engag’n*. 

The Weather was Showery, the ditches half full of Water, 


& fort half Leg deep of Mud, so that Stephen’s duty as Ma- 
jor leading him every where: He was Wet; Muddy half 
thigh up; without Stockings, face & hands besmear’d with 


I do not know if Mr. Ford quotes from the paper. Possibly he may 
have extrinsic evidence of Stephen’s authorship of the letter. 

An analysis of the text of the capitulation does not render it more 
easy to be understood how such a blunder could have been undesignedly 
made. The first article runs as follows: “Comme notre intention n’a 
jamais été de troubler la paix et la bonne harmonie qui régnoit entre les 
deux Princes, mais seulement de venger |’assassinat qui a été fait sur un 
de nos officiers, porteur d’un sommation,” etc. 

Two points at once occur on reading this. First. The word “ assas- 
sinat” is so much like its English equivalent that it would probably 
suggest that rather than any other word to one unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage. Second. The context of the word points out its force; for one 
does not go out with an army in time of peace only to avenge the bearer 
of a summons, if that one is fairly and justly slain, nor can such a one 
be justly slain. If such words were even approximately translated, how 
could they have been heard without suspicion of their meaning by per- 
sons who, as Washington’s Journal shows, were prepared for some such 
accusation ? 

VoL. xvu1.—4 
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powder, & in this pickle form’d the Men to march out of 
the Fort early in the Morning of the 4th according to 
Capitulation—The Enemy allow’d us to Carry off the Bag- 
gage, & to march out with the honours of War—Whilst 
Stephen was forming the men, His Servant cry’d out Major 
a Frenchman has Carried off your Cloaths—Stephen look- 
ing Round, observ’d the Corner of his port Mantua on a 
Frenchman Shoulder, he running into the Crowd—Stephen 
pursued & overtook him Seiz’d the portmantua, kicked the 
fellows back side & Return’d. Upon Seeing this two french 
Officers, observ’d to Stephen that [if] he Struck the Men & 
behaved So, they could not be answerable for the Capitula- 
tion Stephen damned the Capitulation, & Swore they had 
Broke it already. The Officers Observing such pertness in 
a dirty, half naked fellow, ask’d Stephen, if he was an 
Officer—Upon Which Stephen, made his Servant Open his 
portmantua, & put on a flaming suit of laced Regimentals 
Which in those cheap days cost thirty pistols— 

The French Officers gazed at the flaming Regimentals, 
on Such a dirty fellow without Stockings, were extremely 
Complaisant, told us, as we had given hostages, we ought 
to get hostages of them; that they were very desirous of 
going to Virginia, as they understood there were a great 
many Belles Madammoiselle there— 

Col. Washington resign’d a few months after this affair ; 
the Command of the Virg. troops devolv’d on Stephen, & 
the Officers were employ’d in Recruiting (?) Untill March 
1775 [1755] when Gen' Braddock Arriv’d. 

To be Short, Braddock left the greatest part of his Army 
at the Little Meadows under Command of Col. Dunbar, & 
precipitatly hurri’d on with about Eleven hundred men 
without provisions to supply him twelve days. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ANN WARDER. 


CONTRIBUTED BY SARAH CADBURY. 
(Concluded from Vol. XVII. p. 461.) 


9th mo. 21st.—At meeting a friend named Offley stood 
some time extraordinary ;—they here think him equal to 
William Savery, but I do not or any one I ever heard. 
After dinner, at home, we prepared for tea at Sally Rawle’s ; 
called on Sister Hannah to accompany us, but she being not 
ready I called on two of her neighbors, which returns their 
visits at least for the present. We had a comfortable after- 
noon, Billy’s sister Peggy Rawle met us, she has passed one 
meeting—the person full double her age though esteemed 
one of the first girls here. So thou see what a pitch they 
are got to for husbands in this country ;—I scarce ever saw 
such strange matches as some. 

9th mo. 22d.—After dinner prepared for a general ramble 
among my friends. First called on Hessy Fisher, who was 
rather unwell; then to Abijah Dawes, where I saw Sally; 
then to my much valued friend Sally Waln who was sitting 
very comfortably with Nicholas, who has not long returned 
from New England. After calling on Tommy Fisher went 
to James Pemberton’s, whose wife has lately met with so 
severe loss in the death of Robert Morton. On the way 
home stopped at Uncle Head’s, where was much company, 
and was given four bunches of grapes, with some of his 
best plums and peaches. I darned a place in my light 
calico gown torn some weeks ago, have had no time before 
to darn it, in which situation I have now a great heap of 
work that decreases very slowly through gossiping about, 
which is unavoidable without giving my kind friends 
offense, for the great number before I have got once around 
renders it necessary to begin again. It is a life I would not 
continue on any account, though here rather desirable, the 
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time, which without variety must appear much longer. It 
is a custom to visit here more than with us, and they de- 
stroy the social freedom of it by too much dressing. 

Ith mo, 23d.—Just as we dined brother and sister Vaux 
came in, but the afternoon being wet prevented us going to 
cousin Richard’s. Johnny treated me today with a very 
friendly satin, the general wear in this country for young 
women. 

9th mo. 24th.—Yearly Meeting begins to-day. Owing to 
the abundance of preaching it did not leave out until near 
one o’clock, uncle Storer as usual standing up late. We 
dined at Nicholas Waln’s in company with their sister and 
two public Friends, one I understood was a physician from 
the country. How would he look along side of one of ours 
—instead of a great bushy wig and other appendages, his 
dress was mean and humble. We attended the half past 
two meeting, and at six o’clock Market street, where it was 
estimated 3000 were present. 

Ith mo. 26th.— At 10 o’clock went to the business meeting 
again. We dined at home—several of the Parkers from 
Darby, George and Rachel Valentine, Friend Baldwin, Ruth 
Rutter, Debby Williams, and several others. At 3 o’clock 
went to meeting again. Sammy Emlen came in and began 
in public testimony—that he met some girls walking the 
streets and asked after their families and was told “ they are 
pretty well, thank you.” This introduced some close doc- 
trine respecting not keeping to the plain language, which 
indeed it seems as if the young folks have almost forgotten 
here. In the afternoon with Lydia Parker walked to 
George Emlen’s where I met sister Suky and Peggy How- 
ell, and after tea Hannah Fisher, Caleb and Polly Emlen 
came in, and we spent a very pleasant evening. On the 
way home looked at Bingham’s new house which causes 
much talk here being upon a new plan, but very ungenteel 
I think, as it much resembles some of our heavy public 
buildings—bow windows back and front, with figures of 
stucco work. 

9th mo, 27th.—Sister Vaux and myself dined with friend 
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Pleasants. At three went to meeting of business in which 
very little was done—the men rather keeping what they 
have back, least the women should finish and take some of 
their husbands out of town. 

9th mo, 29th.— At meeting friend Nicholas Waln stood up 
and reprobated with much solemnity the practice of young 
people being suffered to intermix with improper company, 
which indeed is carried to an abominable extent in some 
parts of the country. Sister Vaux, Sally Parker, and 
myself went to Richard Vaux’s to tea, where we met Sally 
Morris and my dear husband. Nancy is exceedingly free 
and sociable and has got the sweetest child I almost ever 
saw. Richard is an altered man, a very good husband, and 
does not assume the consequence he used to and does not 
spend so much unnecessary time decorating his person ; 
they call him here a sloven, but I think this undeserved. 

10th mo. 8th.— Went to Market street meeting which was 
very thin. Johnny and myself drank tea with Margaret 
Haines, Nancy Emlen and two friends, and went from there 
to evening meeting, which was very large. The women to- 
day commenced to wear winter clothing, though to me it is 
far from being cold. I however, put on a cloak not to appear 
singular, for some had long ones down to their toes, but no 
hoods, a lay down collar instead which would look very dis- 
agreeable to me but for the cape to their bonnet hiding the 
neck. Blacks are more worn here than with us—no browns 
except cloth. 

10th mo. 9th.—After dinner Lydia, Sally and Becky and 
myself were conducted by my husband, Jerry Parker and 
Dr. Parke to the public library, which is an humble imita- 
tion of our British Museum. However, there were some 
things I was much pleased with, remarkable snakeskins and 
a medal of William Penn; we also viewed the books of 
paintings and other curiosities. From there we proceeded 
to the Hospital, which is chiefly inhabited by lunatics in 
cells on the lower floor of the house. The door-keeper is 
rather a curious character ; he was a Friend and it is thought 
religion turned his brain. We next went to the Workhouse 
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which is an elegant building. It reminded me of Shore- 
ditch, but far superior, though the war prevented its being 
half completed. Sally Emlen and her sister, and Tommy 
Fisher and wife called this evening. 

10th mo. 18th.—Prepared for a visit to Friend Norris, 
Sally and Lydia to accompany me. Isaac her oldest son 
recently returned from France, where he commenced Ro- 
man Catholic, which makes much talk here. His mother 
much of the gentlewoman but very deaf. They have a 
noble house and beautiful garden, which are rare in this 
city, and I know of no other except Chew’s. After leaving 
there we called on George Emlen who has gout in the 
throat. 

[From Tenth month 20 to 26 the diarist was attending 
Shrewsbury Meeting. ] 

11th mo. 4th.—Early in the forenoon Cousin Nelly Parker 
and self went shopping and visiting—called at Tommy 
Fisher’s, Nicholas Waln’s and Hessy Fisher’s, which nearly 
finished the morning and we had only time before dinner to 
go to Richard Vaux’s for some purple gloves. He has a 
very neat store much like our wholesale warehouses, only it 
contains a greater variety of goods. 

11th mo. 5th.— Went to Market street meeting where Job 
Scott appeared with several others. Dined with brother 
Vaux at Billy Morris’s on venison, the first I have eaten 
here, which I think preferable to ours, as the flavor is 
milder. At two attended meeting again where Daniel 
Offiey held forth, and afterwards attended home Polly Wis- 
ter, who is a daughter of our friend Waln’s, lately married 
to Casper Wister’s brother. 

11th mo. 6th—Cousin Lydia and myself drank tea with 
Sally Emlen’s sister Hannah and Polly Fishbourne, and 
Betsy Wharton who with a cousin of theirs all live together 
in a pretty house which communicates with George’s. 
Polly is soon to be united with D* Griffith. Jonathan Mif- 
flin, a young widower and Sally Emlen made up our com- 
pany. Had a good supper of oysters, in that freedom which 
we only feel when at home. 
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11th mo. 8th—We dined with Anne Giles, daughter to 
friend Clifford, her father and mother, with Tommy, John 
and wife, and brother and sister Warder. First rock fish, 
next mock turtle, ducks, ham and boiled turkey, with 
plenty of vegetables, and after these were removed, we had 
floating island, several kinds of pies with oranges and pre- 
serves. When we were well satisfied, left the men to their 
pipes and went up stairs to our chat, which related to appa- 
ritions, visions, and such strange things as I was hardly 
qualified to give my sentiments upon when asked. What 
the eye has never seen its hard sometimes to believe. 

11th mo. 9th.—It being week day meeting we both at- 
tended. A marriage took place—the man a singular char- 
acter, very plain and yet a great beau. It is said that he 
inquired for something finer than cambric for his wedding 
shirt and actually bought some of about 15s. a yard for col- 
lar and wristbands. Dined at James Pemberton’s with 
uncle Storer and a young man lately from the West Indies 
named Thornton, who is eminent for his great understand- 
ing, being an author, and travelling now for information to 
publish a new book. 

11th mo. 10th.—This morning most of the family busy pre- 
paring for a great dinner, two green turtles having been 
sent by Forbes & Stevens, of New Providence, to Johnny 
and to the firm. We concluded to dress them both together 
here and invited the whole family in. Aunt and uncle 
Hootton, uncle and aunt Baker, Uncle Head, Aunt Emlen, 
brother Jerry and wife, Caleb and wife, Billy Morris and 
wife, Jimmy Vaux and friend Sykes. We had a black 
woman to cook and an elegant entertainment it was—having 
three tureens of soup, the two shells baked besides several 
dishes of stew, with boned turkey, roast ducks, veal and 
beef. After these were removed the table was filled with 
two kinds of jellies, and various kinds of puddings, pies 
and preserves; and then almonds, raisins, nuts, apples and 
oranges. Twenty-four sat down at the table. I admired 
the activity of the lusty cook, who prepared everything her- 
self, and charged for a day and a half but three dollars. 
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11th mo, 27th.—My husband passed a restless night [with 
gout]; I had waited on him closely all day. While I was 
down stairs a sweet looking young woman called to see the 
girls, who in a few days is to be married out of the Society 
to the great D™ Hutchinson, many years older than herself 
and a widower with one son. Evident it is here that girls 
feel the scarcity of men or they would not sacrifice them- 
selves. Johnny Head and Elliston Perot drank tea with us, 
in the evening George and Sally Emlen, Sammy Fisher and 
others called. 

11th mo. 28th.—The bells early this morning sounding a 
solemn warning, which for deaths or burials they do by 
ringing them muffled. Conversing with William Back- 
house I was much surprised to learn that the greatly talked 
of and much admired Dr. Thornton is a relative of my hus- 
band’s,—little did I think so when F was in his company 
recently. Uncle Head and Billy and Sally Morris spent the 
evening with us. Sally had sent me for supper six of such 
oysters thou cans’t form no idea of, two of them were suffi- 
cient for me. 

11th mo. 29th.—We had several callers, among them 
Phineas Bond, who had just arrived from England. Capt. 
Huxley who arrived a few days since from Liverpool, took 
tea with us. . 

11th mo. 30th.—My dear husband had a better night, but 
ig still unable to help himself. Uncle Head and D* Parke 
drank tea in Johnny’s room, after which Polly Beveridge 
called and sat with us. 

12th mo, 2d.—Our family reduced by Billy Parker going 
to Vaux Hill with brother James. D* Parke called. Jerry, 
Lydia and Sally invited to dine with D* Hutchinson and 
wife, which as they had been married by a priest would be 
hardly orthodox with us, but here much too many make no 
distinction, paying them just the same respect—calling the 
first three mornings to drink punch with the groom and the 
next week drinking tea with the bride. I think the evil 
consequences of mixed marriages are reduced in the view 
of some young minds, who perhaps become entangled in 
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this improper way at some of these places, They had a 
large company and superb entertainment. In the evening 
sister M came in when we had a long conversation on 
this subject, to which dress was introduced, when I warmly 
reprobated the too general practice of people here making 
such figures in the morning and when out such a show you 
scarcely know them. This being exactly her case; she pre- 
tended as an excuse, that it was very extravagant wearing 
long gowns to go about the house. I told her if my hus- 
band’s circumstances would not afford me a good long 
gown, I had rather wear a common worsted one always, 
than like her sit at home not fit to be seen by man someé 
times, and when out a Duchess could not be finer. She find- 
ing the whole company against her, the subject closed—my 
husband never goes to the house without giving her a rub. 
She wanted to retort upon: Sally Morris, who she said 
dressed more than anybody. 

12th mo, 3rd.—First day morning, weather cold, and my- 
self scarcely stout enough to venture out ; my dear husband 
more comfortable. After meeting Sally Fisher, Sally Waln 
and Nancy Emlen called to see us—the latter remained 
and supped on mush with Johnny. Her innocent sim- 
plicity with good understanding makes her company very 
pleasing. 

12th mo. 4th.—Johnny has had a good deal of pain. Ellis- 
ton Perot, D' Parke, Friend Pleasants and Molly Warder 
were all our company today. The weather bad, a great fall 
of snow. 

12th mo. 5th.—My dear husband somewhat mended. The 
weather continues bad—some sleighs drove past the house 
which looked curious to me. 

12th mo. 6th.—My best beloved able to andi with a little 
assistance to the window. ° Little Billy Morris last night 
had convulsions and continued in them for several hours, 
but today he is recovering fast. The cause proved to be 
from eating too many raw cranberries, many of which he 
swallowed whole. People here are not half attentive to 
children’s food, they eat too many high seasoned and rich 
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things themselves and the dear babes partake with them. 
After dinner Jerry Parker took Sally, Lydia, with myself 
and son, out sleighing, which I found much more agreeable 
than expected. We met several parties starting out as we 
returned. This pastime is abused ; large parties collect and 
riotly go together to taverns where they sup and return at 
all hours of the night. 

12th mo. 21st.—On coming home to dinner found sister Mor- 
ris had desired my company to dinner, therefore went there 
and dined on nice partridge pie, soon after which Lydia 
and I went out shopping. I had better success than on a 
former occasion—wanting a piece of purple ribbon to let 
out a mitt, went to fifteen shops before obtaining it. Bought 
silk for a new light bonnet, gloves and Barcelona handker- 
chiefs, having an intimation that we were to be invited to 
Elliston Perot’s wedding, and I may also want them to pay 
visits to several brides. 

12th mo, 25th.—Our Christmas dinner consisted of a fine 
saddle of venison, with other things. 


1787. 


1 mo. 5th.—W ent to sister Morris’s with mother and Lydia 
and remained to tea and supper. We had terrapin, a small 
kind of turtle, so much resembling toads, that I could not 
eat it, though Billy and Sally enjoyed it as the greatest 
dainty. I learned that D* Wister had arrived at New York, 
by whom I expect to receive letters. 

1mo. 6th.— Heard that D* Wister lodged last night at Bristol. 
During the night our kitchen was robbed of various things 
ironed and left to dry—how provoking. After tea we were 
surprised by a visit from D* Wister, whose joy in seeing me 
was as great as my gratitude for his early call, knowing his 
many friends and especially his fair one, were anxious for his 
company. He met my husband in New York and handed to 
him the letters he brought for me, as he expected he would 
reach home before he did. 

1mo. 9th.—A dull wet morning and bad prospect for Ellis- 
ton Perot’s wedding guests, however, having the use of 
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George Emlen’s carriage, it was not of consequence to us. 
At the meeting house door met Richard and Nancy Vaux, 
—the former returned from Virginia last night after an 
absence of seven weeks. On entering found most of the 
wedding company present, among whom I sat. Cousin 
Betsy Roberts first said a few words, then honest Robert 
Willis, soon after which Betsy appeared in supplication 
and William Savery followed with a long and fine testi- 
mony. The bride and groom performed, the latter exceed- 
ingly well, and the former very bad. Meeting closed early 
when the couple signed the certificate, the woman taking 
upon her her husband’s name. We then proceeded to Ellis- 
ton’s house but a short distance from the meeting, where 
about forty-eight friends were assembled. We were ushered 
up stairs, where cake and wine were served, and Joey San- 
som in helping with two decanters of Bitters, and glasses 
on a waiter, spilt the wine over his sister’s wedding gar- 
ments, much to his embarrassment. The next disaster was, 
that some of the fresh paint ruined a number of gowns. 
At two o’clock we were summoned to dinner and all were 
seated at a horse-shoe shaped table except Cousin John 
Head, Jacob Downing and Billy Sansom, who were grooms- 
men and waited on us. The bridesmaids were Sally 
Drinker, her cousin Polly Drinker, and a young woman 
named Sykes. Jacob Downing has long courted Sally 
Drinker and it is now likely to be a match in the Spring 
report says—She is a cheerful, clever girl and he an agree- 
able young man. We had an abundant entertainment— 
almost every thing that the season produced. After dinner 
we adjourned up stairs, and chatted away the afternoon, the 
young folks innocently cheerful and the old ones not less 
so. Tea was made in another room and sent to us. At 
nine o’clock we were called to supper, after which the 
guests prepared to return to their homes. 

1 mo. 10th.—After breakfast I examined my clothes and 
spent near the whole forenoon in removing the paint of last 
night. Drank tea with the bride Polly Griffiths, where I 
met Polly Beveridge, Sally Fisher, Sally Emlen, D™ Rush’s 
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wife, D™ Hall, George Fox, Polly Emlen, Sally Wister, and 
Hannah Fisher. 

1 mo. 13th.—Before dinner I went to my husband’s room 
and found him preparing to accompany his brother Jerry to 
his country place about fourteen miles from here, which dis- 
tressed me not a little. Nothing that I could ‘say would 
prevail, he was determined and resolute, for with such a 
cold and exposing himself to the cutting cold wind, besides 
going into a damp house and bed, caused fear which I can- 
not express. After dinner visited friend Armat, who is 
rather an ancient widow, where I met Benedict Dorsey’s 
wife, who related to me what Friends’ situation was in the 
first settlement of this country ; when the men and women 
toiled together to clear the land, without being able to pro- 
cure what we esteem the common necessaries of life. One 
day a worthy woman returning from her labor to provide 
something for her own and companions’ dinner, and remem- 
bering that she had not nor could obtain nothing but very 
ordinary bread sat down and wept. A favorite cat came to 
her repeatedly which induced her to follow her into the 
woods, where she found that the animal had killed a fine 
fat rabbit, on which all dined. 

1 mo. 16th.—Friend Waln, from the Jerseys and Friend 
Morton called to see me, the latter to engage us to dine with 
them on fifth day. Near tea time three young women named 
Wister called to see the girls, two of whom are counted 
remarkably sensible, but one I think knows it. One of 
them who was bridesmaid for Polly Griffiths is rather plain, 
but of fine understanding with easy manners, which her 
sisters want. They remained until eight o’clock when I 
returned to my letters. 

1 mo. 18th.—Sally Gilpin called and accompanied me to 
Friend Morton’s, where were her sister Lewis, Hetty Eddy, 
Phebe Lewis, and George Eddy; D* Wister and my hus- 
band and son soon joined us. D* Wister was exceedingly 
cheerful and full of gossip, keeping most of the company in 
a constant laugh. We enjoyed a free, sociable and pleasant 
visit. 
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2 mo. 19th.—Called on Debby Morris, who though an old 
maid has had her portion of care and trouble, being seldom 
without some one at her house who requires much of her, 
among them that much to be lamented woman Betsy Gallo- 
way’s mother, who in all probability fell a victim to disap- 
pointment and distress. When her husband was driven 
from this city, she was prevailed upon by her friends not to 
stir, with the hope this would prove the means of securing 
her property. But alas! this was a mistaken idea, for the 
opposite party came and drove her out of her house by main 
force, she resolutely objecting to walk. A Friend having a 
carriage ready at the door took her to his house where she 
continued about three months and then came here. 

2mo. 28th. [At Burlington, New Jersey. ]}—On our return 
to our quarters D' Wister called from his visit to Richard 
Waln’s, whose poor wife is dangerously ill. He soon got 
into one of his talkative, merry moods, delighted in teasing 
me about the few beautiful women England has produced— 
he is blinded of course with love for Betty Marshall, so how 
could he think that a country that did not contain her 
agreeable. We sat together until eleven o’clock when he 
went to his lodgings. 

3 mo. 30th.—The convicts here have recently been con- 
demned to hard labor instead of execution, and now clean 
the streets. They have an iron collar around their neck 
and waist to which a long chain is fastened and at the end a 
heavy ball. As they proceed with their work this is taken 
up and thrown before them. Their clothing is a mixture of 
dark blue and brown stuff; their heads shaved; they wear 
parti colored woolen caps, so that an attempt to escape 
would early be discovered. A guard accompanies each 
gang. At first the prisoners were much averse to this 
shameful exposure, and preferred death to it. Two things 
I think need regulating, suffering people to talk to them, 
and to prevent their receiving money. 

[Seventh month 26, 1787, the diarist left Philadelphia for 
New York to embark for England, and returned Tenth 
month 3, 1788.] 
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1788. 


10th mo. 5th—Anxious to see my destined habitation, we 
arose and went before breakfast—It is just about half a mile 
from mother’s; too great a distance in some respects. The 
house pleased me, being exceedingly convenient, though 
larger than I wished, it having four rooms on a floor— 
Kitchen, counting house and two parlors on the first floor, 
eight bed rooms and two garrets. Many handy closets. <A 
small yard and beyond it another with grass plot, good sta- 
ble and chaise house, so that I see every prospect of our being 
comfortable. Came home to dinner; after tea Alithea and 
her husband called, and later William Savery to smoke a 
pipe with my beloved. 

10th mo, 9th— Meeting morning. The marriage of Nancy 
Emlen is to be accomplished to Warner Mifflin, an eminent 
Friend, but yet apparently an unsuitable husband for her 
having five children, the oldest eighteen, and living eighty 
miles from here in an unhealthy part of the country. After 
signing our names we returned home and found George 
Eddy, D* Bush, the famous young man for cancers, who has 
performed wonderful cures, and George Hopkins, a son of 
Alderman Hopkins of London. 

10th mo. 11th.— Went to market at six o’clock to procure 
provisions towards housekeeping, which diverted my friends 
very much. The difference in the prices of things here 
and London is striking: the best pieces of beef 23d. per lb. ; 
Mutton, 18d. for a hindquarter. After breakfast purchased 
hand irons, to use for burning wood, all the chimneys being 
too low for stoves ; some glass ware &c. 

10th mo. 14th.—Arose early and sent off the balance of our 
things at mother’s, and after breakfast went to our house. 
We had for dinner a rump of beef, apple pie and vegetables. 
My husband seemed to think he had not for a long time eat 
a sweeter morsel, and I also felt comfortable, but not so 
much so as hope to be when things are more settled. Only 
one bed up so the children had to sleep on the floor in the 
same room with us. Lydia and Sally Parker, John Skiron, 
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Patty Dearman, Uncle Baker and son Richard, and cousin 
John Head, called to see us. 

10th mo. 22d.—Went to market with my servant James. 
At supper we had George Russell, William Poyntell and 
wife, and at eleven we parted, quite an unseasonable hour 
for Philadelphia, ten o’clock being the time for all sober 
folks to be housed. 

10th mo. 24th.—Sally and Becky Parker to breakfast. After 
dinner Abijah and Sally Daws with Friend Gilpin in their 
light wagon called to take my little ones a ride. When they 
returned Uncle Head and Phineas Bond called, the latter 
now considered a great man here. I apologised for being 
such a figure at that time of day, when he politely replied 
that he always thought a fine English woman a good figure. 
Susan and Friend Logan to supper. 

10th mo. 27th.—Today at dinner I entertained my fellow 
passengers. We had roast turkey, a tongue laid in mashed 
potatoes, whip’d sallybubs, oyster pie, boiled leg of pork, 
bread pudding and tarts. We had an early dish of tea for 
the old folks who left escorted by my husband. 
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PARTIAL ROSTER OF OFFICERS UNDER WASHING. 
TON, JULY, 1778. 


[In the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is a folio 
manuscript volume, “ Abstracts of Muster-Rolls,” prepared by direction 
of Deputy Muster-Master-General William Bradford, Jr., which contains 
the names of the field-officers and officers commanding companies, with 
the strength of each company and regiment. This valuable book, the 
cover of which is largely composed of muster-rolls dated at Valley Forge, 
gives the musters for the months of June, July, August, September, and 
October of 1778 and January of 1779. We have copied the muster for 
July of 1778, as it is in a more perfect condition than any of the others, 
and we have also retained the original spelling of the names of the 
officers, preferring to make a verbatim copy.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. | 


Nortnu Caro.ina. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, Thomas Clark; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Mabane; Major, Ashe; Captains, Tatum, 


Dixon, Bowman, Read, McRees, Moore; Commissioned 
officers, 26; staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 658. 
Second Regiment.—Colonel, John Patten; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Harney; Major, Murpee; Captains, Englis, Ten- 
ner, Coleman, Hall, Armstrong, Williams; Commissioned 
officers, 27; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 647. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware Battalion.—Colonel, David Hall; Captains, Patten, 
Anderson, Leavmonth, Kirkwood, Jaquett; Lieutenants, 
Wilson, Powell, Rhodes; Commissioned officers, 29; staff, 
5; non-commissioned and privates, 351. 


At LARGE. 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Aaron Burr ; Captains, Tom, Sandford, 
Hallet; Lieutenants, Dove, Neely; Commissioned officers, 
11; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 88. 

Major, William Harrison; Captains, Wikoff, Burrows, 
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Forman, Combs; Commissioned officers, 6; staff, 2; non- 
commissioned and privates, 73. 

Colonel, Oliver Spencer ; Captains, Brodrick, Weatherby, 
Striker, Edsell, Pierson, Bommel; Lieutenants, Meiker, 
Ogden; Commissioned officers, 14; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 157. 


New HampsuHire. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, Joseph Cilley; Captains, Tas- 
well, Scott, Fry, Hutcheson, Wail, House, Emmerson, Mor- 
rell; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 4; non-commissioned 
and privates, 476. 

Second Regiment.—Major, Benjamin Titcomb; Captains, 
Drew, Carr, Norris, Rowell, Clay, Blodgett, Robinson ; 
Lieutenant, Hardy; Commissioned officers, 27; staff, 3; 
non-commissioned and privates, 368. 

Third Regiment.—Colonel, Alexander Scammell ; Captains, 
Livermore, Gray, Weiser, Fry, Stone, McClary, Bealls, 
Ellis; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 3; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 333. 

Independent Corps.—Captain, Selir; Commissioned officers, 
5; non-commissioned and privates, 44. 


ConNECTICUT., 


First Regiment.—Colonel, Heman Swift; Captains, Wood- 
bridge, Watson, Hill, Converse, Beardsly, Chapman, Hale, 
Steven; Commissioned officers, 25; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 398. 

Second Regiment.—Lieutenant-Colonel, Isaac Sherman ; 
Captains, Parsons, Beebe, Manning, Hinkly, Betts, Wal- 
bridge, Mills, Parker; Commissioned officers, 16; staff, 
5; non-commissioned and privates, 289. 

Third Regiment.—Major, David Sill; Captains, Haney, 
Troop, Shumway, Ely, Perkins, Richards, Darrow, Home; 
Commissioned officers, 23; staff, 5; non-commissioned and 
privates, 434. 

Fourth Regiment.—Colonel, Philip Bradley; Captains, 
Strong, Lacey, Wright, Sandford, Prior, Catlin, Childs, 

VoL. xvitl.—5 
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Harts; Commissioned officers, 23; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 386. 

Fifth Regiment.—Major, Joseph Hait; Captains, Monson, 
Brown, Rice, Brigham, Sandford, Smith, Comstock, Mat- 
tocks; Commissioned officers, 21; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 336. 

Sixth Regiment.—Colonel, John Durkee (2 companies de- 
tached); Captains, Bacon, Fitch, McGuire, Lee, Webb, Bile, 
Hallam, Harmar; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 348. 


New York. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, Goose Van Schaick; Captains, 
Finch, Hicks, Sherwood, Hogkish, Copp, McCracky, 
Graham, Wendall; Commissioned officers, 28; staff, 5; 
non-commissioned and privates, 454. 

Second Regiment.—Colonel, Philip Cortlandt; Captains, 
Wright, TenEyk, (late) Graham, Riker, (late) Hallet, Pell, 
Lounsbery ; Lieutenant, French ; Commissioned officers, 23 ; 


staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 413. 

Fourth Regiment.—Colonel, Henry Livingston; Captains, 
Titus, Sackett, Gray, Strong, Smith, Walker, Davis; Lieu- 
tenant, Ellsworth; Commissioned officers, 20; staff, 4; non- 
commissioned and privates, 383. 


Ruope Isianp. 


Second Regiment.—Colonel, Israel] Angell; Captains, C. 
Olney, 8. Olney, Dexter, Potter, Humphreys, Tew, Hughes, 
Allen (Detach. of Col. Green); Commissioned officers, 27 ; 
staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 469. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, James Chambers; Captains, 
Grier, Buchanan, Wilson, Hamilton, Simpson, Doyle, Craig, 
Wilson, Parr; Lieutenant, Hughes; Commissioned officers, 
25 ; staff, 2; non-commissioned and privates, 331. 

Second Regiment.—Colonel, Walter Stewart; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Henry Miller ; Major, Murray ; Captains, Marshall, 
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Ashmead, Howell, Bankson, Tolbert, Patterson; Commis- 
sioned officers, 24 ; staff, 3; non-commissioned and privates, 
437. 

Third Regiment.—Colonel, Thomas Craig ; Captains, Craig, 
Moore, 8. Moore, Butler, Rees, Christie, Holling, Epple; 
Commissioned officers, 12; staff, 4; non-commissioned and 
privates, 204. 

Fourth Regiment.—Lieutenant-Colonel, William Butler; 
Captains, Connelly, Means, Burd, Williams, McGowan, 
Fishburn, Scull, Gray; Commissioned officers, 19; staff, 3; 
non-commissioned and privates, 217. 

Fifth Regiment.—Colonel, Francis Johnston; Captains, 
Oldham, Christy, Smith, McHenry, Gregg, Seely, Potts, 
Bond, Bartholomew ; Commissioned officers, 24; staff, 2; 
non-commissioned and privates, 300. 

Sixth Regiment.—Colonel, Josiah Harmar; Captains, Mou- 
ser, Cruise, McCowan, Waugh, Humph, Bower, ——; 
Commissioned officers, 15; staff, 5; non-commissioned and 
privates, 194. 

Seventh Regiment.—Colonel, William Irvine; Captains, 
Bratton, Wilson, Alexander, J. Alexander, Parker, Mont- 
gomery, Irwin, Miller ; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 1; 
non-commissioned and privates, 201. 

Ninth Regiment.—Colonel, Richard Butler; Captains, 
Bowen, Irwin, Davis, Henderson, Grant, McClellan; Lieu- 
tenant, Bickham ; Commissioned officers, 21; staff,5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 210. 

Tenth Regiment.—Colonel, Richard Hampton ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Hubley; Major, Grier; Captains, Stake, Lang, 
Sample, Weaver, Stout, Colhoon; Commissioned officers, 22 ; 
staff, 3; non-commissioned and privates, 342. 

Twelfth Regiment.—(Late William Cook); Captains, Mc- 
Elhatton, Lincoln, Patterson, Bohn, Miller, Ruby; Com- 
missioned officers, 9; staff, 4; non-commissioned and 
privates, 146. 

New JERSEY. 

First Regiment.—Colonel, Mathias Ogden; Captains, Mead, 

Piatt, Polhemus, Longstreet, Morrison, Baldwin, Angell ; 
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Lieutenant, D. Hart; Commissioned officers, 22; staff, 5; 
non-commissioned and privates, 532. 

Second Regiment.—Colouel, Israel ——; Captains, Red- 
ding, Hollingshead, Sparks, Holmes, Cummings, Lucy, one 
company wanting ; Commissioned officers, 20; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 365. 

Third Regiment.—Colonel, Elias Dayton ; Captains, Bal- 
lard, Ross, Anderson, Patterson, Grifford (vacant), Cox, Mott; 
Commissioned officers, 23 ; staff, 4; non-commissioned and 
privates, 473. 

Fourth Regiment.—Colonel, Ephraim Martin; Captains, 
Anderson, Mitchell, Lyon, Forman ; Lieutenants, Johnston, 
Lloyd, Barton; Commissioned officers, 19; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 321. 


MARYLAND. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, John H. Stone; Captains, 
Gaither, Roxburgh, Ewing, Winder; Lieutenants, Smith, 
Bruce, Farnadis, Peal ; Commissioned officers, 19; staff, 5; 


non-commissioned and privates, 374. 

Second Regiment.—Colonel, Thomas Price; Captains, An- 
derson, Long, Davidson, Eccleston, Williams, Dent, Dorsey ; 
Lieutenant, Hardman; Commissioned officers, 16; staff, 4; 
non-commissioned and privates, 526. 

Third Regiment.—Colonel, Mordecai Gist; Captains, Smith, 
Gist, Brice, Griffiths, Marbury, Brooks; Lieutenants, Arm- 
strong, Deaver, Clagett, Smith; Commissioned officers, 31; 
staff, 6; non-commissioned and privates, 461. 

Fourth Regiment.—Colonel, Josiah C. Hall; Captains, 
Oldham, Selman, Lansdale, Goodman, Burgess, Smith, 
Norwood; Lieutenants, Reilly, Smith; Commissioned offi- 
cers, 23; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 517. 

Fifth Regiment.—Colonel, William Richardson ; Captains, 
Hawkins, Hardey, Lynch, Johnston ; Lieutenants, Hamil- 
ton, Emory, Hand; Ensign, Jones; Commissioned officers, 
19; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 457. 

Sixth Regiment—Colonel, Otho Williams; Captains, Har- 
ris, Hyres, Dobson, D. Beal, Lawrence, Freeman, Myle, 
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Ghislin ; Commissioned officers, 20; staff, 5; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 391. 

Seventh Regiment.—Colonel, John Gumby ; Captains, Jones, 
Stull, Spyker, Grost, Morris, Bayley, Anderson ; Lieutenant, 
Beatty ; Commissioned officers, 23; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 369. 

German Battalion.—Lieutenant-Colonel, Ludwig Weltner ; 
Captains, Hubley, Bunner, Boyer, Baltzell; Lieutenants, 
Cramer, Rice, Shugart, Boyer, Meyer; Commissioned offi- 
cers, 20; staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 385. 


VIRGINIA. 


First Regiment.— Colonel, Richard Parker; Captains, 
Minnes, Conyngham, Lawson, Lewis; Commissioned offi- 
cers, 22; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 243. 

Second Regiment.—Colonel, Christian Febiger; Captains, 
Harrison, McCalmis, Taylor, W. Taylor, Willis, Upshaw, 
Holmes, Parker; Commissioned officers, 23; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 253. 

Third and Severth Regiments.—Lieutenant-Colonel, Wil- 
liam Heath; Captains, Young, Hill, Blackwell, Peyton, 
Lipscomb, Powell, Brisco; Captain-Lieutenant, Baylor; 
Lieutenant, Sayres; Commissioned officers, 27; staff, 9; 
non-commissioned and privates, 556. 

Fourth and Twelfth Regiments.—Colonel, James Wood; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Nevil; Major, Clark; Captains, Laps- 
ley, Still, Wall, Kirkpatrick, Waggoner, Croghan, Bowyer ; 
Commissioned officers, 30; staff,13; non-commissioned and 
privates, 752. 

Fifth Regiment.— Colonel, Joseph Parkes; Captains, 
Fowler, Anderson, Colston, Fauntleroy; Commissioned 
officers, 23; staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 182. 

Sixth Regiment.—Colonel, John Gibson ; Commissioned 
officers, 17; staff, 5; non-commissioned and privates, 85. 

Ninth Regiment.—Lieutenant-Colonel, Burgess Ball ; Com- 
missioned officers, 10; staff, 1; non-commissioned and 
privates, 53. 

Tenth Regiment.—Colonel, John Greene; Captains, Shel- 
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ton, West, Stephens, Mountjoy, Spotswood, Blackwell, Gil- 
lison ; Lieutenant, Lamne; Commissioned officers, 23 ; staff, 
4; non-commissioned and privates, 380. 

Eleventh and Fifteenth Regimenis.—Colonel, David Meson ; 
Captains, Porterfield, Gregory, Ree, Gray ; Colonel, Crop- 
per; Major, Wallace; Captains, Will, Johnston; Commis- 
sioned officers, 26; staff, 10; non-commissioned and 
privates, 584. 

Fourteenth Regiment.—Colonel, William Davis; Captains, 
Conway, Reid, Robert, Winston, Overton, Marks, Jones, 
Thweat; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 390. 

First State Regiment.—Colonel, George Gibson; Captains, 
Brown, Hamilton, Ewell, T. Ewell, Shields, Valentine, 
Armistead, Crump, Hoffler, Nicholas; Commissioned offi- 
cers, 29; staff, 4; non-commissioned and privates, 329. 

Second State Regiment.—Colonel, Gregory Smith ; Captains, 
Spiller, Dudley, Talifero, Quarles, Busse, Garnet, Barnard, 
Lewis; Commissioned officers, 26; staff, 4; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 418. 

At Large.—Colonel, John Parke; Captains, Bicker, 
Prowel, Keen, Dennis, Grubb, Redman; Commissioned 
officers, 16; staff, 2; non-commissioned and privates, 89. 
[Captain McLean’s company not mustered. ] 

At Large.—Colonel, William Grayson ; Captains, Mitchell, 
Smith, Triplett, Jones, Moore, McGuire, Smallwood, Willis, 
(late) Grant; Commissioned officers, 17; staff, 3; non-com- 
missioned and privates, 189. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


First Regiment.—Colonel, Thomas Marshall; Captains, 
Wolcut, Soper, Warner, Marshall, Smith, Thomas, King, 
Wales; Commissioned officers, 25; staff, 5; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 277. 

Second Regiment.—Colonel, G. Bradford; Captains, Wads- 
worth, Cooper, Warner, Marshall, Smith, Thomas, King, 
Wales; Commissioned officers, 22; staff, 5; non-commis- 
sioned and privates, 311. 
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Third Regiment.—Colonel, Benjamin Tupper; Captains, 
Thorne, Maybury, Farnum, White, Wheelright, Page, Por- 
ter, Greenleaf; Commissioned officers, 30; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 342. 

Fourth Regiment.—Colonel, Samuel Brewer; Captains, 
Watkins, Burbank, Jenkins, Merrel, Stones, Chadwick, 
Donnel, Brewer; Commissioned officers, 29; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 313. 

Fifth Regiment.—Colonel, James Wesson; Captains, Pet- 
tengill, Child, Bartlet, Blanchard, Cogswell, Ward, Dix; 
Commissioned officers, 22; staff, 5; non-commissioned and 
privates, 336. 

Sixth Regiment.—Colonel, John Bailey ; Captains, Darby, 
Maxwell, Drew, Alden, Dunham, Burr, Allen, Warren; 
Commissioned officers, 24; staff, 5; non-commissioned and 
privates, 384. 

Seventh Regiment.—Colonel, Michael Jackson ; Captains, 
Keith, Burnam, Brown, Varnum, Wiley, Cleveland, Eb. 
Cleveland, Bancroft; Commissioned officers, 25; staff, 4; 


non-commissioned and privates, 315. 


His Excellency’s Body-Guard.—Captain, Gibbs; Commis- 
sioned officers, 4; staff, 1; non-commissioned and privates, 
148. 

Lieut Dragoons. 


Colonel, Stephen Moylan ; Captains, Moore, Plunket, Hop- 
kins, Heard, Pike, Gray; Commissioned officers, 15; staff, 
5; non-commissioned and privates, 187. 

Colonel, Theo. Bland ; Captains, Jones, Belfield, Call, Har- 
rison, Dandridge ; Commissioned officers, 15; staff, 5; non- 
commissioned and privates, 165. 

Colonel, George Blaylor ; Captains, Lewis, Jones, Smith, 
Cad. Jones; Commissioned officers, 15; staff, 6; non-com- 
missioned and privates, 129. 


ARTILLERY. 


Colonel, Ch. Harrison ; Captains, Brown, ——, ——, Dand- 
ridge, Singleton, Carter, Pendleton, Henry, Baylop, Eddens ; 
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Commissioned officers, 42; staff, 5; non-commissioned and 
privates, 342. 

Colonel, John Orane ; Captains, Burbeck, Eustice, Wills, 
Trothengha, Sergeant, Treadwell, Seward ; Commissioned 
officers, 36; staff, 2; non-commissioned and privates, 295. 

Colonel, John Lamb; Captains, Lee, Jnoa. Gibb, Clark, 
Randall, Porter, Doughty, Bauman, Mansfield; Commis- 
sioned officers, 34; staff, —; non-commissioned and pri- 
vates, 203. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PERSIFOR FRAZER, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, DID NOT BREAK HIS PAROLE. 


“September 21, 1893. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE: 


“Dear Srr,—In turning over the just-issued number of 
the PennsyLvanraA Macazine for October, 1893, I find the 
second instalment of an article by Mr. W. C. Ford, called 
‘British and American Prisoners of War.’ On page 320 
occurs a list of officers ‘ taken from the return of these who 
deserted their parole.’ I do not know the origin of the 
documents which Mr. Ford is printing, but of the falsity 
of the statement, so far as it concerns my great-grandfather, 
I have the most abundant proofs. 

“‘T send with this copies of three documents (the originals 
are in my possession) which, in connection with papers here- 
tofore published and bearing on this old and short-lived con- 
troversy, will set every doubt at rest. The evidence of the 
following facts is conclusive. First, that no paroles were 
signed by Colonel Frazer and Major Williams. Second, 
that in the cases where paroles were actually signed by offi- 
cers on condition that they would be released from confine- 
ment, they were not so released, but, on the contrary, held 
more strictly than ever; while at the same time, in spite of 
their demands and protests, their paroles were not returned 
to them. Third, this latter violation of the agreement by 
the captors vitiated the contract and released the prisoners 
from the promise contained in their paroles. Fourth, on 
the escape of Colonel Frazer and Major Hannum from 
Philadelphia, they made their way to the head-quarters of 
General Washington, where, ‘upon a just and particular 
account of the circumstances’ of their confinement and 
escape before his Excellency, Lord Stirling, and a number 
of other gentlemen of the army, the escape was unani- 
mously pronounced in every respect justifiable. 

“T would suggest that where papers involving charges of 
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this kind are printed, a foot-note be added explaining the 
circumstance ; or if the author of the paper be ignorant of 
the facts, that he proceed on the assumption, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, that the Continental officers were 
men of honor and gentlemen, and that he explain to the 
readers the unfriendly origin of the statement. 
“ Very truly, 
“* PERSIFOR FRAZER.” 


Found among General Frazer’s papers. 


“T the subscriber assistant Commissary of Prisoners do 
declare upon oath, that on or about the 25th of Feby. last. 
I received Orders from Mr. Gordon, Surgeon attending the 
prisoners to take several officers on their parole at Sick 
Quarters into confinement, among which number was Lt. 
Col. Frazer and Major Williams whom I accordingly in- 
formed, that by the Doctors orders they were ordered into 
confinement, but at the same time told them, that the offi- 
cers having now the privilege of their parole to remain in 
the Swan tavern they might either go there on giving their 
parole for that purpose or return into confinement that they 
agreed willingly to go to the Swan on the terms prescribed 
to the others, that I did in consequence of this fill up paroles 
for Lt. Col. Frazer and Major Williams in their presence 
but whether those paroles were signed by one or both of 
those Officers or what afterwards became of those paroles 
I cannot fully recollect, duty calling me away at that time, 
but must nevertheless think they were signed and left on 
the table by mistake or through hurry and that the afore- 
said Lt. Col. Frazer and Major Williams remained in the 
said Golden Swan three weeks before they Broke their Pa- 
roles, as did Col. Hannum who broke his Parole at the same 
time and whose parole is present 

“Wa. SERRETT 
“© Ass. Comy. 
“Sworn this 26th day of March, 1778 before me 
“ DANIEL Coxe 
[ Copy. ] “© Mg. Police” 
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“IT the subscriber do declare upon Oath that Lieut. Col. 
Frazer and Major Williams prisoners of War to the Kings 
Army did remain three weeks or thereabouts in a house 
call’d the Golden Swan in this City with a number of pris- 
oners on Parole—That the said Frazer and Williams were 
understood by me to all intents and purposes as upon parole, 
my assistant having assured me that their paroles were duly 
taken, that they were well informed of every circumstance 
relating to the Nature of the parole granted to the other 
Officers in said House, which I had fully explained in the 
presence and hearing of the said Frazer and Williams 
neither of whom expressed any objections nor dissatisfac- 
tion with the Conditions thereof, though a few others did 
and were consequently depriv’d of the advantage of the 
parole but notwithstanding this the above named Frazer 
and Williams have furtively absented themselves from said 
house, in breach of those ties of Honor ever held sacred by 


Gentlemen. 
“ W. Huon Fereuson. 


“Sworn this 26th day of March 1778 before me 


“Danu. Coxe. 
[Copy.] “ Mg. Police’? 


Rough draft in the handwriting of Colonel Frazer, and 
probably addressed to the Military Board which he requested 
to make inquiry into the circumstances. 


“Sirs 

“Thave just been inform’d that the British Commission- 
ers have made a demand that I shall be delivered up, al- 
leging that I have made my escape from Philada. being on 
Parole. I will in as concise a manner as possible mention 
the transactions and leave it to you, them, & the World to 
Judge whether I have in the least punctilio deviated from 
the Character of a Gentleman & American Officer. 

‘“‘T had been in close confinement in the State House and 
New Gaol near four Months; for want of my Usual Exer- 
cise and the extreme badness of the air in the latter place, 
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I was afflicted with an obstruction in my Lungs, on my 
frequent application to the physician who attended the pris- 
oners, he, (after I had taken Medicine near 2 Weeks) rec- 
ommended me to Sick Quarters in the City. I signed my 
Parole for that purpose about the 20th January, & though 
the parole specified my being restricted to the limits of the 
City I had notwithstanding private instructions from a 
Deputy of Mr. Ferguson that I was not to leave my lodgings, 
though moderate exercise was absolutely necessary for my 
recovery: 

“T remain’d in this situation until the 28th February 
when I received notice from the afores’d deputy that he had 
orders to put me again into confinement, he indulg’d me till 
3 o’Clock that afternoon when with another Gentleman in 
the same circumstances, I went to the Golden Swan in 
third Street, and was received by Mr. Deputy & ordered to 
our Room up Stairs. Into this House abt 10 days before a 
Number of Officers had been removed from the New Gaol, 
upon their signing their Parole not to leave the House with- 
out leave; many favours and indulgences being promised 
them by Mr. Ferguson as I was informed by them but the 
restrictions were here much greater than they had been 
either at the State house or Gaol. The Moment I became 
acquainted with their situation I determined not to sign a 
parole under such disgracefull circumstances; but 
fortunately for myself & some others, a parole was not de- 
manded of us, yet it must have been intirely through neglect, 
for every other Officer who was ordered in from their quar- 
ters in the City, their Paroles were imediately demanded— 
In this situation I remained 17 days & would have made my 
escape much sooner but that I understood an Exchange of 
Prisoners was likely to take place, but when we were in- 
formed by Mr. Ferguson that this illusion had vanished I 
proposed to make use of the first opportunity to escape 
which I thank God I have effected—without any kind of 
dishonour to myself or my Country. The parole which I 
signed on being admitted to Lodgings in the City for the 
benefit of my Health is now made use of most basely & un- 
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generously, to stigmatize my character and serve as a pre- 
text to justify the Cruel treatment of many worthy Officers 
now confined in Philada. Mr. Ferguson is not ignorant 
that he or his deputy’s has or had two, three & four paroles 
in their possession at one time, for seperate Officers, who 
had been admitted for the benefit of their health at divers 
times into the City, & which I have frequently heard them 
demand of him and his deputy without effect, when they 
have afterwards been brought into confinement, and should 
any of them escape from the New Gaol he might with as 
much propriety charge them with a breach of Honor as me. 
—The Golden Swan was to every intent a prison, Centrys 
were fixed in the front and Rear of the House with orders 
to suffer no person to speak to the prisoners, neither to 
speak with them themselves, they had their Bayonetts fix’d 
& constantly loaded their pieces at sun set. Our nearest 
connexions & acquaintances were refused the satisfaction of 
speaking with us.—And it was often with much difficulty 
our Victuals & Cloathing could be brought to the end of the 
alley, that led to the Passage to our apartments, & then both 
examined in the strictest manner for fear of intelligence 
being convey’d, Many of the Officers have been treated 
with the grossest insult by the guard. A stinking stable 
yard to walk in a few at a time, & looking out of the door 
and windows were all the Liberty, we were suffer’d to take 
& the Town Major was heard the day I left them to repri- 
mand the Sergeant for suffering “those Fellows” (as he 
called Us) “ to have so much Liberty,”—A few days after my 
confinement in the House, my Wife came to Philada. I 
wrote to Mr. Ferguson for Liberty to see her, which he in- 
formed me was not in his power to grant though I had been 
indulged in a similar request by the Officer of the guard 
when in the New Gaol. Mr. Ferguson cannot forget this, 
and yet he would insinuate I was under parole, Neither 
parole nor any Conditions whatever were demanded of me 
and out of upwards of Sixty there were but three or four 
of Us in that situation, who all happend to be ordered into 
confinement the same day—Surely He cannot be serious if 
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he means that I was bound by Parole dated about the 20th 
January. I apprehend any Gentleman of Candor either 
Friend or Foe will be of the opinion that the moment I 
was confined it was no longer in the least obligatory.—The 
facts here stated are most scrupulously true & am sorry to 
add that this charge should be made use of among many 
others equally groundless, to justify at different times the 
severe treatment of many worthy Gentlemen now in con- 
finement in Philada, And I do with pleasure mention that 
during Six Months that I was a prisoner I never knew an 
Officer make a bad use of any indulgence and I was well 
acquainted with their transactions—” 


Copy of affidavit of Colonel Frazer (probably read before 
the Board of Inquiry). 


“T Persifor Frazer late Lieutenant Colonel of the fifth 
Pensylvania Regimt. do declare that being a prisoner in the 
New Gaol when the Enemy were in possession of Philada. 
in company with Colonel John Hannum & several other 
American Officers that abt. the 20th day of January 1778 
I obtain’d a parole to go to Sick Quarters in the City my 
health being impaired—that I remained in that situation un- 
till about the last of Feby. followg. that during this time the 
other Gentlemen who were in confinement with me obtain’d 
Liberty as I was inform’d to go to the Swan Tavern in third 
Street. At the time last mention’d myself and Colonel Mar- 
bury who log’d together and the next day Major Williams 
were ordered into confinement in the afores’d. place—that 
when I convers’d with the Officers who had been there be- 
fore me I understood from them they had been persuaded to 
sign paroles having been promis’d great Libertys which I 
found had in every respect been Violated—As they—as well 
as myself in every respect as much prisoners there as ever we 
had been before—that no paroles were demanded from me 
nor, as I understood, from Major Williams and Colonel Mar- 
bury. That during my confinement at this place Mr. Fergu- 
son the British Commiss’y of Prisoners came into the Room 
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where Colonel Hannum and myself and other prisoners were 
when Col. Hannum complained that the priveleges promised 
by Mr. Ferguson to him & the other officers at the time of 
their removal to that place had not been comply’d with & 
mentioned many hardships we at that time suffered, upon 
the relating of which Mr. Ferguson seem’d very much sur- 
pris’d and said the Guards had misunderstood their orders 
but that he would explain the matter to them & that for the 
future We should have more Liberty, that the Guards were 
only plac’d to prevent us from insult. For a few hours 
after this conversation we were suffered to speak to some 
friends who came to visit us—but the same evening the 
Sergeant or Corporal of the Guard informed some of us 
that they had received fresh orders not to suffer us to speak 
to any person or that any person should speak to us, which 
was strictly comply’d with on their part, who frequently 
threatened to Bayonet any persons who offered to hold any 
discourse with us, two centries were also placed at the back 
part of the House & one at the Chamber door upstairs 
where our quarters were, upon relieving their guards we 
were constantly counted over & given in charge to the suc- 
ceeding guard and in the evening we were also counted by 
Mr. Ferguson’s deputy and the Sergeant or Corporal of the 
guard—I remained in this situation till the 17th of March 
when I made my escape & understood afterwards Col. Han- 
num & Major Williams follow’d the same evening—When 
we got clear of Philada. we made all possible haste to camp 
& I went to headquarters and upon a just and particular 
account given to his Excell’y Gen’] Washington by Col. 
Hannum of the circumstances of his confinement and escape, 
His Excellency and Lord Sterling and a number of other 
Gentlemen of the army then present thought him in every 
respect justifiable.” 


“It is hardly necessary to point out that the deputy Ser- 
rett confesses that he had no paroles signed by Williams 
and Frazer, and that what weight could be given to his 
assertion that he “must nevertheless think,” etc., is much 
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more than balanced by the positive denial of Colonel Frazer 
that he signed any such parole. The statement of Mr. Fer- 
guson, that these officers were acting as if they had signed 
paroles (or like all those who did so) until they found an op- 
portunity to escape, and his implication that this course of 
conduct in some way bound them, exhibits a naiveté on his 
part which it would be hard to equal in the grim annals of 
our Revolutionary War. 

“Perhaps he would have expected these officers to call 
attention of their captors to the neglect in not getting their 
paroles, and to announce their intention (afterwards carried 
out) of making the guards drunk on St. Patrick’s Day, 
March 17, in order the more easily to escape. 

‘But General Washington evidently justified the escape 
of Major Hannum (whose signed parole was said to be in 
Ferguson’s possession) on the ground that the parole was 
part of a bargain, and that the British part not having been 
carried out, the parole-giver was released from his part. 

“The practical answer in Colonel Frazer’s case was his 
prompt appointment to command and promotion. I believe 
the claim was afterwards abandoned by Mr. Ferguson him- 
self, that Colonel Frazer “ deserted his parole,” and that 
makes it all the more surprising to find it in the paper of 


Mr. Ford. 
“ PeRsIFOR FRAZER.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE CUSTIS’S OPINION 
OF PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


At a stated meeting of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, held in November of 1893, the Hon. M. Russell 
Thayer presented the following letters of the late George 
Washington Parke Custis, in which he expresses his opinion 
as to the relative value of the various portraits of Wash- 
ington. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 10, 1893. 
Hampton L. Carson, Esg., Recorprine Secretary Histori- 
cAL SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


My pear S1r,—I desire to present to the Historical So- 
ciety, through you, the letters which I enclose herein, 
thinking, as I do, that all such letters which are of historic 
value should be placed in some permanent and safe de- 
pository, where they will not be subject to the changes and 
vicissitudes to which they are exposed so long as they remain 
in the hands of individuals. 

These letters, dated respectively June 6, 1857, and July 
21, 1857, were written by George Washington Parke Custis 
to Mr. Thomas William Channing Moore, who resided in 
the city of New York, and upon his death they came into 
the hands of his niece, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Coleman, widow 
of the Rev. Reuben Lindsay Coleman, of Albemarle County, 
Virginia. Mrs, Coleman was the daughter of Lydia Hub- 
bard Moore, who was sister of Thomas William Channing 
Moore, and who married the Rev. William H. Hart, of New 
York City. The letters were given to me by Mrs. Coleman. 

George Washington Parke Custis died at Arlington, Oc- 
tober 10, 1857, a few months after these letters were written. 

The chief value of the letters consists in the fact that 
they express the opinion of Mr. Custis upon the subject of 
the relative value of the various portraits of Washington,—a 
subject upon which he was qualified to speak with authority. 
VoL. xvil.—6 
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I am not aware of their having been published heretofore, 
and they appear to me to present considerable interest. 
I remain, 
My dear Mr. Carson, 
Very truly and faithfully yours, 
M. Russet, THAYER. 


ARLINGTON HovssE, 6th June, 1857. 
My Dr. Sr: 

I indeed owe you an apology for the long time in non 
answering of your kind & very interesting letter of the 14th 
ulto. 

I have been much engaged, & my correspondence (on one 
subject only) so great, as to be often in arrear. 

There are so many likenesses of the Pater Patria some of 
very old date that it is hard to estimate their genuineness. 
It should be remembered that we had very few artists of 
merit in our olden times, & hence many of the portraits that 
have descended to modern days, should be received with 
caution. Robertson was the only miniature painter of emi- 
nence, say of sixty to sixty five years ago, & resided I think 
in New York, his portraits of the Chief & Mrs. (called Lady 
Washington in the Army) was taken in 1790 or 91. The en- 
graving you saw from the National Gallery was engraved 
from a superb miniature in my possession by Field. 

As to the Wertmuller Picture, it is in my opinion an im- 
position in toto, and so I told the Swedish Ambassador who 
waited on me to get information respecting it. It is said to 
have been painted in 1795. Now I was not a day absent 
from the family of the Chief during 1795, & am sure that 
no such artist as Wertmuller had sittings of the great man 
at that period. The finest and purest likeness of the Chief, 
is the original picture in crayon by Sharpless done in 1796, 
and with the original by Peale in 1772, of the Provincial 
Colonel, forms the First and last of the originals of Wash- 


1 The study for this picture is in the collection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. See PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVI. p. 257.—Ep. PENNA. 
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ington most to be relied upon in the world. Stuart is the 
great original of the First President of the U.S., Peale of the 
Colonial Officer, Sharpless of the man. 

The Photograph copies you are pleased to say that you 
will present to me, will be gratefully received, & placed 
among the Washington Treasures at the Arlington House. 

It will give me pleasure to furnish you with any other in- 
formation you may desire, & should you journey South- 
wardly I shall be most happy to make you welcome to my 
house. 

With high respect, believe me, Dr. Sir. 

Faithfully yours, 
Gzorce W. P. Custis. 

T. W. C. Moorg, Esq. 


P.S.—I have no recollection of the work presented by the 
great Baron Steuben. 


Endorsed as follows : 


Reed June 11. 
Ansd. “ 23—& sent Photograph of Washington & wife, 
from the original miniatures, from life, by Archd. Robertson. 


ARLINGTON HovsgE, 21st July, 1857. 
My Dr. Sir: 


Your very kind and interesting letter of the 23rd ulto has 
been very much too long unanswered. I have been in the 
habit of receiving notices from Adams & Co.’s express of the 
arrival of articles to my address at the Depot in Washington. 
In regard to the Photographs you have been so kind as to 
send me, no notice arriving, I waited for some time, and 
then sent to the Depot & obtained the articles. 

I thank you for them, they are antique, remarkable for 
their age, as well as for their portrayal of features that have 
so long passed away & then there is scarcely any one now 
living to identify them. Compared with modern works, 
the photographs shew the vast improvements of the arts. 
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The miniature by Field of Lady Washington is magnificent, 
one of the finest specimens of the art of miniature painting 
in the world. The engraving by Longacre is but so-so—I 
have a request from Rembrandt Peale, for the loan of the 
Provincial Colonel by C. W. Peale in 1772, to make a copy of 
it. I have declined to allow it to go out of my house where 
the Washington Treasures must remain during my lifetime. 
We are sadly in want of prime engravers in our country. 
Painters excellent, & abundant. My Peale & Sharpless should 
be well engraved for posterity, I assured Lord Napier, who 
made me an especial visit to inspect the Treasures, that the 
Sharpless (original from life) was the best likeness of the man 
extant. Trumbull for the figure, Stuart for the head, & 
Sharpless the expression and you have all you can have of | 
the portraiture of Washington. We must have a National 
Portrait by & by, the American people, & the Good, the 
Wise & the Brave of all humanity demand it. The fame & 
memory of the Pater Patria grow with time, and now when 
a few gray heads like my own are only left to tell what 


Washington looked like, now is the time for the National 
Portrait. 

It will always give me pleasure to hear from you, & in yr 
journey Southwardly, to make you welcome to Arlington 
House. Hoping that you enjoy yr health, I remain Dr Sir 

Faithfully yours, 
Groree W. P. Custis. 


T. W. C. Moors, Esq. 
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JOHN FREDERICK HILLEGAS, 1685-1765. 
BY MICHAEL REED MINNICH. 


The Hillegas family is undoubtedly of French extraction 
(the name originally was Hill de Gasz), and we learn from 
tradition, which must be accepted, having been so sacredly 
kept and surrounded with convincing evidences of truth, 
that the family fled into the Palatinate of Germany during 
the time of the persecution of the Huguenots. 

John Frederick Hillegas was born in Alsace, November 
24, 1685, and with his wife, Elizabeth Barbara, and his 
sister, sailed for America in the ship “ William and Sarah,” 
from Rotterdam, with the company led by the Rev. George 
Michael Weiss, a Reformed minister, who was a native of 
Stebbeck in Necherthal, Germany, and a graduate of the 
University of Heidelberg. They arrived at Philadelphia 
September 18, and took the oath of allegiance September 
21, 1727, subscribing for themselves and families. 

Soon thereafter they settled in the region known as “ Go- 
shenhoppen,” now Montgomery County. Here the subject 
of this sketch, prior to 1734, took up a tract of one hundred 
and fifty acres of land, and by right of purchase, within the 
years closely following, became the possessor of a large 
landed estate. Among these early purchases was a tract of 
one hundred and sixty-five acres, containing thereon a grist- 
mill, from George Gowen, February 6, 1738, and which is 
still in possession of one of his descendants, and a tract of 
three hundred and sixty-three acres, bought of William Par- 
sons, 1749. . 

His youngest son, Conrad, was born at sea, and was amply 
provided for in after-years by a deed of gift, bearing date 
1758, conveying to him two hundred and sixteen acres of 
land. 

His two eldest sons came to this country a few years later 
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than their father: Leopold, September 5, 1730, and John 
Adam, August 11, 1732. 

At the time of his death, January 6, 1765, he left a valu- 
able estate, bequeathed to the following children : 

1, Lzopotp; 2, Jonn Apam; 3, Freprerick; 4, GrorGE 
Perer; 5, Conrad; 6, Eva Evizapetu; 7, ANN MARGARET; 
8, ANN Reaina; 9, ExvizapetuH BARBARA. 

The executors were Matthew Reichard, a son-in-law, and 
his son George Peter Hillegas. The will bears date June 
25, 1759, and was translated and probated July 31, 1765. 
Among the items bequeathed to the two youngest sons, 
George Peter and Conrad, were, each “ one folio Bible of 
the edition of Basel, and one Zollikoffer prayer book.” 
One of these Bibles is in the possession of Thomas Hille- 
gas, who is also the present owner of the old mill property 
before mentioned. 

1. LEoPoLD, after having served three years in the War for 
Independence, taking part in the battle of Brandywine, 
settled in Esopus, Duchess County, New York, where one 
of his brothers, Frederick or Conrad, followed him. 

2. Jonn ApaM (1717-1779) married Anna Catharine 
(1728-1810). 

He left a large estate to the following children: Michael ; 
John; George ; Adam; Frederick, who was the grandfather 
of the aforenamed Thomas; Peter, who was one of the seven 
months’ men of Colonel Daniel Heister, Jr.’s, battalion of 
Philadelphia County militia that returned from service in 
1782 (he was killed by a falling tree in the presence of two 
of his sons); Jacob; Eva, wife of George Hadacker ; Cath- 
arine, wife of John Greisemer,a member of the Committee 
of Safety of Northampton County; Margaret, wife of Carl 
Schellenberger; Elizabeth; and Ann Mary. We learn 
from his will that one of his negro slaves, by the name of 
Hannah, attempted to poison her mistress in order to obtain 
some fine clothes which were in prospect for her on the de- 
mise of the good lady. The attempt failed, fortunately. 

4, Grorce PerreEr, through whom the writer takes his 
descent, was born February 2, 1735, and died September 
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24,1810. He married Anna Barbara Hornecker, who was 
born 1787, and died March 14,1812. Their remains repose 
in the burial-ground of the German Reformed Church, New 
Goshenhoppen. They had issue: Eve, who married Abram 
Levy; John; Jacob; Frederick; Catharine, who married 
John Maurer; Elizabeth, who married John Schell, who 
emigrated to Bedford County, Pennsylvania, in 1797, and 
located and laid out Schellsburg, donating land for church 
and school purposes; Maria, who married George Hillegas; 
Magdalina, who married George Ewault. 

At avery early age George Peter united with the Ger- 
man Reformed congregation at New Goshenhoppen. He 
died intestate, leaving real estate valued at £4502.14.10. 

Still in the possession of the family there are fifty French 
crowns that were buried, during the Revolution, under the 
hearth of the old homestead, which stood near the present 
East Greenville, Pennsylvania. These have been sacredly 
preserved and handed down as a memento of the origin of 
the family and of the persecution which drove them from 
their home. 

Of the daughters of John Frederick we have learned but 
little, except that one married Matthew Reichard, and two 
married men by the name of Yeager. 

In our research we have learned that the sister who came 
to America with John Frederick married one Kuhl, to 
whom she was betrothed in Germany, and who came to 
this country later. They were relatives. Several inter- 
marriages have occurred since between these families, as 
will appear further on. 

During the yellow fever epidemic in 1793, members of 
the Kuhl and Hillegas families in Philadelphia found refuge 
with their relatives in Upper Hanover Township. Mrs. 
Kuhl, who remained in the city, restrained by convictions 
of duty, fell a victim to the dreaded scourge. Two of 
her sons became bank officials,—one in Philadelphia, the 
other in Camden, New Jersey; and two were sea-captains. 

Michael Hillegas, a brother of John Frederick, born in 
1696 in the Palatinate, Germany, was naturalized April 11, 
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1749, and died October 30 of the same year. His wife 
Margaret was born in 1705 and died July 21,1770. Their 
remains repose in Christ Church burial-ground, Philadel- 
phia. Their children were: 

Michael’ (1729-1804), who obtained distinction as the 
first Treasurer of the United States; married Henrietta 
Boude (1732-1792). 

Susanna married Samuel Kuhl, August 18, 1752. 

Mary ——. 

His daughter Deborah married Henry Kuhl, son of 
Frederick Kuhl and Susannah Hillegas, December 38, 
1795. 

We also find a Susannah Hillegas who married William 
Pitts, January 28,1767. One of these was probably the 
daughter of a George Peter Hillegas, who died in 1745. 
We believe he was a relative—most likely a brother—of 
John Frederick and Michael (1st). 

We have nothing positive to confirm this statement, yet 
certain it is that they had business intercourse that seems to 
indicate more than a mere friendly relation, as will appear 
from the following extract from the Orphans’ Court Record 
of Philadelphia : 

“ The petition of George Passager and Margaret his wife, 
Philip Tull and Catharine his wife, and Peter Hillegas, son 
and heir at law of George Peter Hillegas lately died intes- 
tate, being seized at the time of his decease of a plantation 
in the township of the Northern Liberties in the said 
county of Phil’a, and that the said intestate left behind him 
five children, to wit; the petitioner Peter Hillegas, and the 
wives of the said George Passager and Philip Tull and two 
other daughters viz: Elizabeth and Susannah a minor.” ... 
“That the said Elizabeth is gone somewhere out of this 
Province unknown to the petitioners. . . .” 

“ At an Orphans’ Court held at Phil’a 1745... ex- 
penses accrued on account of the administration of said 


1 For the descendants of Michael (2d), refer to Mrs. Emma &t. Clair 
Whitney’s “ Michael Hillegas and his Descendants.” 
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estate, the Auditors have found to be paid and accrued, viz” 
(inter alia) : 


Funeral expenses paid 

A debt to loan office . —— 
Cash paid Frederick Hillegas . 
Cash paid Michael Hillegas 
Cash paid Hans Adam Hillegas 
Cash paid Michael Hillegas 
Cash paid Peter Hillegas, Jr. . 
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THE WISTAR MUSEUM OF ANATOMY. 


The recent enlargement of the Wistar and Horner Museum 
by the munificence of General Isaac J. Wistar suggests the 
necessity of a correct history of that institution and its con- 
nection with that distinguished physician of the first quarter 
of the present century, Dr. Caspar Wistar. 

In colonial times Pennsylvania excelled all the other col- 
onies in the cultivation of the natural sciences, and especially 
the science of medicine. The first American medical school 
was established in Philadelphia in 1755 by the efforts of 
Dr. Shippen and Dr. Morgan, and from that time our city 
became the centre of medical education for the whole coun- 
try. This condition of things, so favorable to the develop- 
ment of science, soon produced the famous Dr. Rush, who 
has usually been called the father of American medicine, and 
was our first physician to achieve a European as well as a 
national reputation. His successor in this respect was Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, who was born in 1761 and died in 1818. 

Dr. Wistar studied in Philadelphia and finished his pre- 
paratory education in Edinburgh, where he went in 1784, 
after having spent a yearin England. Though only a stu- 
dent, he achieved remarkable distinction, and for two suc- 
cessive years was elected one of the Presidents of the Royal 
Medical Society, and also President of the Society for the 
Further Investigation of Natural History. He had consid- 
erable intimacy with Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
and also with Dr. Beattie and Sir James McIntosh. He also 
enjoyed at this time the esteem of the famous Dr. Cullen, 
as the following very interesting letter testifies : 


EDINBURGH, 6th Jany., 1786. 
My DEAR SIR: 
As you choose to write, so shall I, though I have not as much leisure 
for it as I could wish. 
The first thing I must tell you is, that your apologies are entirely su- 
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perfluous. I might want time for a long conversation, but I have always 
time to read a letter soon after I receive it, though I cannot always 
soon after have time to answer it. 

I make all my pupils welcome to put questions to me, though I am 
pleased that many of them do not, because many of their questions 
might be too frivolous and foolish, but I assure you that your questions 
have never been such, and they are particularly agreeable, as they 
always give me some information and often new facts that lead to specu- 
lation, that I can never have enough of whilst I have any time to spare. 

To what you write in your last without a date I say that I have often 
observed and spoken of the separate, and almost unconnected state of 
the Animal and Vital functions, and sleep is a remarkable instance of 
it. There are certainly many instances of medicines which act more 
upon the one system than upon the other, and sometimes upon one of 
them only at the same time. Of all this Opium is an example, it some- 
times indeed operates on both Animal and Vital systems at the same 
time, but I maintain that the former is its proper object, and that ac- 
cordingly it often operates on this alone. 

This doctrine gives you my opinion upon your first question, and 
when this doctrine explains several of the facts you mention, these 
facts are in full conformation of it. 

The various conditions of the human system diversifies so much the 
operation of all externals upon it, that it is impossible to establish 
universal and very difficult to establish general rules with regard to 
these, and in these externals also, there is often such complication of 
powers as embarrasses still more ; but upon the present subject I will give 
you a speculation that has sometimes pleased my own fancy. 

I am disposed to think that opium is properly and almost only a sed- 
ative power, and that it has along with this nothing, or very little of a 
stimulant quality and if it however shows the latter, it is only when given 
in a small dose, and that par reprise when it thereby gives an opportu- 
nity to the operation of the Vis Medicatrix which I allege is exerted by 
an increased action of the heart and arteries whenever debilitating 
powers are applied, and are not at the same time so strong as at once to 
overcome the energy of the brain. All this however may turn out dif- 
ferently in different men, but I think it explains why commonly wine 
and Spirituous liquors show their stimulant powers more certainly than 
opium does. 

But I must conclude with observing that the supposition of the sep- 
arate state of the Vital and Animal Systems, which you seem disposed 
to enter into, will with a few other considerations explain the variety 
that appears in the operations of opium and of the different employment 
that is made of it in the practice of Physic. I hope in my treatise on 
the Materia Medica to give all this more fully and more clearly. 

I cannot however conclude without adding further, that what you ob- 
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serve of paralytics is a confirmation of the separate and almost uncon- 
nected state of the Animal and Vital Systems, and I have had a very 
curious instance of their separate state appearing in different circum- 
stances on the two different sides of the same body. In one arm the 
motion was lost, while the pulse and heat continued in their natural 
state, and in the other arm whilst the power of motion remained, the 
pulse was not to be found and the limb was extremely cold. 

With respect to blistering, I must say shortly that I consider blistering 
as an Antiphlegistic measure, and as frequently intermittents are ac- 
companied with a phlegistic diathesis and upon that account resist the 
power of the bark, so I have known bleeding and that repeated neces- 
sary to the cure of such intermittents, and in the like cases, though I 
have not had instances of it, blistering may be equally useful. 

I have exhausted my paper, and every moment in my time to persuade 
you that I am 

Most sincerely yours &c. 
WILLIAM CULLEN. 


Dr. Wistar took his degree at Edinburgh in June, 1786, 
and his inaugural dissertation, ‘“ De Animo Demisso,” was 
dedicated to Dr. Franklin and Dr. Cullen. Returning to 
Philadelphia, January, 1787, he not only soon enjoyed a 
large practice, but was appointed Physician to the Philadel- 
phia Dispensary, and also to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University, and was elected 
in 1792 Adjunct Professor of Anatomy with Dr. Shippen, 
whom he succeeded, in 1808, as full professor. It was in 
this latter professorship of anatomy, which he held until his 
death, that his greatest fame was made. 

He was a man of unusual attraction, cultivated in lan- 
guage, letters, and science, and interested in all benevolent, 
literary, and social undertakings, which, united to his won- 
derful skill as a physician, gave him a position in the com- 
munity and the country which is now hard to realize. 
Numerous institutions were anxious to make him one of 
their honorary members. He was elected a member of the 
College of Physicians in 1787, and in July, 1794, became 
one of its censors, an office he retained until his death. He 
succeeded Thomas Jefferson as President of the American 
Philosophical Society, the greatest scientific society of those 
‘days, and his house was the resort of all the lovers of litera- 
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ture and science in Philadelphia, and also of distinguished 
foreigners. 

While a student in Edinburgh, he had been in the habit 
of having conversational parties among his friends to discuss 
medical and scientific subjects. Afterwards, when settled 
in Philadelphia, he again adopted this plan of giving pleas- 
ure and instruction to others as well as to himself, and the 
gatherings at his house on Saturday evenings became famous. 
Such an impression did they leave on the minds of all who 
went to them, that after Dr. Wistar’s death his warm friends, 
Chief-Justice Tilghman, Duponceau, and all the other mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Society, who had always been 
special guests at these scientific gatherings, desired to 
perpetuate his memory by continuing to meet on Saturday 
evenings at each other’s houses. These meetings were called 
Wistar Parties, and the membership was confined to those 
who were enrolled as belonging to the Philosophical Society, 
of which Dr. Wistar had been President at the time of his 
death. The meetings were kept up until the time of the 
Civil War. Since then they have been revived by some gentle- 
men as social parties without any literary or scientific object 
and without any connection with the Philosophical Society. 

He was very much interested in botany, and made several 
expeditions in search of plants with the Abbé Correa da 
Serra, the Portuguese minister to the United States, who 
was a botanist of some distinction. The abbé was a wit as 
well as a man of great learning, and a very popular charac- 
ter for many years in Philadelphia. He was the devoted 
friend of Dr. Wistar, took tea at his house regularly once a 
week, and named the well-known vine Wistaria to commem- 
orate this friendship. 

The Philosophical Society was at that time very much in- 
terested in the bones of extinct animals which were being 
discovered in Ohio and Kentucky. The Abbé Correa made 
them the subject of his study and investigation when he 
visited the West, and Dr. Wistar was also interested in them, 
as appears in the following report of a committee of the 
Philosophical Society : 
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The undersigned members of the committee to which the memoirs of 
Dr. Wistar on some fossil horns and bones of quadrupeds found in the 
United States were referred, are of opinion that both by the importance 
of the subject, and by the masterly manner in which it is treated, these 
papers will be an ornament to the transactions of the Society, where they 
claim a place. 

PHILADELPHIA, March, 1816. 

J. CORREA DA SERRA. 


ZACCHEUS COLLINS. 
Tuos. T. HEwson. 


Chief-Justice Tilghman was another very intimate friend, 
who, after the doctor’s death, delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Society an eulogium on his character, full of feel- 
ing and appreciation and giving many interesting details of 
his life. 

Dr. Wistar wrote a book on anatomy for the use of his 
students, which was the first American work on the subject, 
and passed through several editions; but beyond that he 
left no enduring monument of himself which gives us an 
idea of what he was, except perhaps his voluminous corre- 
spondence with nearly all the distinguished men of Europe. 
He was one of those men who charmed by his personality 
and his acts from day to day. More than anything else he 
excelled as a teacher, and students flocked to him from every 
part of the Union. On the announcement of his death in 
New York, the College of Physicians and Surgeons closed 
its exercises for the day; and a few days afterwards Dr. 
Hosack, in delivering an address to the students, said, 
“There are comparatively few of the physicians of our 
country, at this time in the practice of their profession, who 
have not been indebted to him for their instruction in that 
department of medical education in which he so eminently 
excelled.” Philadelphia being at that time the unquestioned 
centre of medical education, her greatest physician attracted 
unusual attention, and his death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-seven, was generally regarded as a national 
calamity. 

Dr. Wistar was the first physician who observed and de- 
scribed the posterior portion of the ethmoid bone, which is 
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still called the cones or pyramids of Wistar. In regard to 
this discovery, Soemmering, the famous anatomist of Bavaria, 
wrote him a letter, which is now carefully preserved in the 
Wistar Museum, and of which the following is an extract: 


The neat specimens of the sphenoid and ethmoid bones are an in- 
valuable addition to my anatomical collection, having never seen them 
myself in such a perfect state. I shall now be very attentive to examine 
these processes of the ethmoid bone in children of two years of age, 
being fully persuaded Mr. Bertin had never met with them of such con- 
siderable size, nor of such peculiar structure. 


Beyond this he made no great or striking discovery in 
medicine; but he greatly developed the science by his 
skill in expounding it and the large number of young men 
whom he encouraged and inspired with sound principles of 
the art. He gave a great impetus to his profession by the 
introduction of models and specimens in teaching anatomy. 
He spared no expense and pains in inventing and preparing 
all kinds of apparatus and specimens for his lectures. After 
his death the whole of this then very valuable collection, 


enriched by preparations collected in Europe, was given by 
his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wistar, to the University, and was 
the basis on which has grown the Wistar Museum. 

Mrs. Wistar was the niece of Governor Mifflin. The 
letter by which she gave her husband’s collection to the 
University, as it was the first document in the history of 
the Wistar Museum, is here given in full. 


To THE TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

The family of Dr. Wistar wish to present the Anatomical Museum to 
the Trustees of the University for the use of the Medical School with 
which Dr. Wistar was so intimately connected and in the prosperity of 
which he took such great interest ; at the same time expressing the sincere 
desire that it may still continue as heretofore to increase and flourish. 


Dr. William E. Horner was for a long time Dr. Wistar’s 
assistant in anatomy, and in 1831 was himself appointed to 
the chair. Following the example of his distinguished 
preceptor, he devoted himself to the development of the 
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museum, and added to it everything which the growth of the 
times and expanding knowledge suggested, and his name was 
rightfully added to that of Wistar in the title of the institu- 
tion, which has long been known as the Wistar and Horner 
Museum. The name now given it, however, will simply 
commemorate its founder, Professor Caspar Wistar, and it 
will be known in its enlarged state as the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy. The dates on the new building, which is now 
completed, are 1808-1892. The date 1808 was the beginning 
of Dr. Caspar Wistar’s professorship, and may in truth be 
said to be the real beginning of the institution. 

Dr. Wistar left several children, but they are all many years 
dead, leaving no direct lineal descendant. His son, Dr. 
Mifflin Wistar, a man much esteemed and respected by 
every one who knew him, died in 1872. He inherited many 
of his father’s qualities, and though quiet and unassuming, 
was a man of much cultivation, devoted to acts of benev- 
olence, and deeply interested to the last in the study of 
his profession. His widow, Mrs. Mifflin Wistar, who has 
kindly furnished the letters used in this article, is now the 
only living representative of the founder of the institution. 

The founder had a brother, Thomas Wistar, whose son, 
a physician, called also Caspar Wistar, was the father of 
General Isaac J. Wistar, who, as the great-nephew of the 
distinguished Professor Caspar Wistar, has greatly enlarged 
the usefulness of the museum and given it anew home. A 
large and handsome building has been erected, complete in 
all the details which will make it the most efficient place for 
original research in the country, and will include not only 
the original Wistar Museum, with its many additions, but a 
library, lecture-rooms, and laboratories. 





















































Engraved Works of David Edwin. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO A CATALOGUE OF THE 
ENGRAVED WORKS OF DAVID EDWIN. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


[David Edwin was born in Bath, England, in December, 1776. He 
was a son of John Edwin, an English actor “ high on the rolls of comic 
fame,” and a Mrs. Walmsley, a milliner, of Bath, England. John Edwin’s 
desertion of her after a connection of over twenty years caused him to be 
occasionally hissed from the stage. David Edwin was apprenticed to a 
Dutch engraver named Jossi, who was residing in England, but who 
finally returned to Holland, taking Edwin with him. After a short time 
Edwin disagreed with his master, and, disliking the country, shipped as a 
sailor on board a vessel bound from Amsterdam to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived in December, 1797. He speedily found a friend and employer 
in T. B. Freeman, for whom he engraved the title-page for a selection of 
Scotch airs, made by Benjamin Carr, of which Freeman was the pub- 
lisher. For some years subsequently he was engaged as an assistant to 
Edward Savage. He is said to have encountered great obstacles from lack 
of tools, from the poor quality of obtainable plates, and from rude print- 
ing, and in overcoming them he totally changed his style and mode of 
working. His talent as an engraver of portraits soon brought him con- 
stant employment, and for upwards of thirty years he was the most prolific 
workman in America. Failing health and overwork impaired his sight, 
and about 1830 he was compelled to cease work. For a time he found 
employment in the auction rooms of his old friend, Mr. Freeman, 
then as assistant treasurer of the Chestnut Street Theatre, and later as 
proprietor of a grocery store. In 1835 he became treasurer of the newly- 
formed “ Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia,” and about the same 
time received a bequest from a friend which rendered his last years com- 
fortable. He died on February 22, 1841. These details are all drawn 
from a biographical sketch published in ‘‘ Lives of Eminent Philadel- 
phians now Deceased.” 

The prints in the following catalogue, with one exception, are de- 
scribed after a personal examination. It is probable that many plates 
done by him in the early part of his career were issued without his name, 
and that many others bearing his name have not come under the notice 
of the compiler. The lettering on the plates is printed in italics, and is 
not included in the measurements given. The compiler’s thanks are 
due to the Hon. James T. Mitchell, Mr. Charles Roberts, and Mr. 
Clarence S. Bement, of Philadelphia, and Mr. D. MeN. Stauffer, of New 
York City, for valuable assistance. | 
VoL. Xvu1.—7 
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REV. JAMES ABERCROMBIE. 


Full bust, in robes, to left. Under: Trott del. Edwin sc. 
James Abercrombie D.D. H.3 5-16 inches: W.2 11-16 
inches. Oval. 

I, As described. 
II. The name in larger script and Senior assistant Min- 
ister of Christ Church St. Peter’s ¢ St. James’. Philadelphia. 


SIR RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 
Full bust, in uniform, head slightly to left. Under: D. 
Edwin Fecit. Sir Ralph Abercrombie. H. 4 6-16 inches: 
W.2 11-16 inches. Oval. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Full bust, head to right. Under: D. Edwinsc. Joseph 
Addison Esq’. H.3 6-16 inches: W. 2 11-16 inches. 
Oval. 

ALDUS MANUTIUS. 

Half length, to left. Under: D. Edwin se. Aldo Manuzio. 

H.5 4-16 inches: W.3 13-16 inches. Rectangle. 


ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 
Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: F. Svinin Esq. pinz. 
D. Edwin sc. Alexander I. [Four lines.] H. 4 2-16 
inches: W.3 9-16 inches. Oval. 


REV. BENJAMIN ALLEN. 

Half length, in robes, to left. Under: Brewster Pinzt. 
Edwin sc. Rev. Benjamin Allen late Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church Philadelphia. H. 4 7-16 inches: W. 8 9-16 
inches. Rectangle. 


WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN. 
Bust, in uniform, in profile, to right. Under: Edwin sc. 
W* Henry Allen Esq. late of the United States Navy. H. 8 
14-16 inches: W.3 5-16 inches. Vignette. 
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AMERICAN GENERALS. 

Four ovals suspended from or resting on a tree in vignette. 
Under: Portraits by Peale. D. Edwin sc. American Generals. 
1 Warren. 3 Wayne. 2 Montgomery. 4 Greene. H.6 14 
-16 inches: W.4 9-16 inches. 


FISHER AMES. 


Bust, toleft. Under: Edwin sc. Fisher Ames. H.3 12-16 
inches: W.8 2-16 inches. Oval. 


Id. 
Half length, seated, to left, holding a book. Under: 


Stuart Pinx. Edwinsc. Fisher Ames H.4 12-16 inches: 
W.3 14-16 inches. Rectangle. 


ANACREON. 


Head, in profile, to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. ANAKPEQN 
_H.2 38-16 inches: W.1 13-16 inches. Oval. 


REV. JOHN ANDREWS. 


Full bust, in robes. Under: Sully pinz. Edwin sc. John 
Andrews D.D. Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. H. 
8 14-16 inches: W.3 3-16 inches. Oval. 


SIR SAMUEL AUCHMOTY.. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to right. Under: Edwin sc. 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty Kt. H.3 14-16 inches: W.3 1-16 
inches. Vignette. 


WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 


Full bust, in uniform, head slightly to right, with vignette 
of the action between the Constitution and the Java, Kear- 
ney del‘. et sculp*. Under: Stuart Pinz'. Edwin Sculp’. W. 
Bainbridge Esq. U. 8. N. Published by M. Thomas Philt H, 
4 14-16 inches: W.3 15-16 inches. Rectangle. 
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Id. 


Full bust, in uniform, head slightly to right. Under: 
Stuart Pinx. Edwin sc. William Bainbridge Esq’. of the United 
Navy. Engraved for Analectic Magazine. Entered according 
to act of Congress. H.3 14-16 inches: W.3 1-16 inches. 
Rectangle. 

I. As described. 

II. With the addition of a border. Relettered: Stuart 
Edwin sc. William Bainbridge Esq. of the United States navy. 
Engraved for Port Folio. 

III. As above: name of magazine erased. 

IV. A modern restrike. 


JOEL BARLOW. 


Full bust, to right. Under: Edwin sc. Joel Barlow Esq. 
Engraved for the Analectic Magazine Published by M. 
Thomas. H. 3 18-16 inches: W. 3 4-16 inches. Rec- 
tangle. 

JOHN BARRY. 


Full bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Stuart Pinz. 
Edwin se. Commodore John Barry H. 3 15-16 inches: 
W.3 5-16 inches. Oval. 


JAMES BEATTIE. 


Bust, in robes, to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. James Beat- 
tie, LL.D. Philad*. Published by Hopkins ¢ Earle. H. 2 
14-16 inches: W.2 10-16 inches. Vignette. 


JOHN BERNARD? 


Full bust, head slightly to left. Under: 7. B. Freeman 
excudit, D. Edwin Sc. 4. 6 inches: W.4 12-16 inches. 
Oval. 


[NotEe.—The only copy of this print which I have met with is in the 
Phillips collection at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. It is 
éut close to the oval, and the name under which it is here entered is 
written in lead-pencil at the top of the print. ] 
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NIOHOLAS BIDDLE. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. Capt. 
Nicholas Biddle. H. 4 2-16 inches: W. 3 5-16 inches. 
Rectangle. 





SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


Bust, in robes, to left. Under: Edwin se. Judge Black- 
stone. H.3 7-16 inches. W.2 10-16 inches. Oval. 


BLISSETT. 
See Joseph Jefferson, infra. 


CHARLES BONNET. 


Bust, in profile, to right. Under: D. Edwin sc. Charles 
Bonnet, F.R.S. Published by W. Woodward, Philad*. H. 8 
8-16 inches: W.2 14-16 inches. Oval. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. William Bradford Esq. 
H.4 416 inches: W.3 6-16 inches. Rectangle. 
I. As described. 
If. A modern restrike. 


REV. JOSEPH STEVENS BUCKMINSTER. 


Nearly half length, in robes, seated slightly to left. Under: 
G. Steuart pinx, D, Edwin sculp: Joseph S. Buckminster. H. 
4 15-16 inches: W.4 1-16 inches. Rectangle. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Full bust, to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. Ri Hon** Edmund 
Burke. Printed by C. P. Harrison H. 3 38-16 inches: 
W.2 11-16 inches. Oval. 

I. As described. 
II. With the addition of a rectangular frame engraved 
in line. 
GEORGE GORDON BYRON, LORD BYRON. 

Full bust, head in profile, to left. Under: Edwin Se. 

Lord Byron Engraved for the Analectic Magazine—Published 
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by M. Thomas. H. 4 8-16 inches: W. 4 inches. Vign- 
ette. 

I. As described. 

II. Name of magazine erased, and above the title: 
Pub. by P. Price J* Philad* for the Casket. 


GEORGE CALVERT, LORD BALTIMORE. 


Bust, head slightly to left. Under: Hdwin sc. George 
Calvert the first Lord Baltimore From an Original Painting in 
the great gallery of Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam. H. 4 
6-16 inches: W.3 9-16 inches. Vignette. 


CATHARINE I. 


Bust, in profile, to left. Under: D. Edwin Sculpt. Catha- 
rine II. Empress of Russia. H. 3 14-16 inches: W. 3 
1-16 inches. Oval in a rectangle. 


CHARLES I. 
Bust, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Charles II. H.3 9-16 
inches: W.3 3-16 inches. Rectangle. 


ISAAC CHAUNCEY. 

Full bust, in uniform, to right. Under: J. Wood pinzt. 
D. Edwin sc. Isaac Chauncey Esq? of the United States Navy. 
Engraved for the Analectic Magazine Published by M. Thomas 
Entered according to act of Congress 21 Feb. 1814. H.3 13- 
16 inches: W.3 8-16 inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. The names of the magazine and publisher and the 
copyright erased. 
Ill. A modern restrike. 


WILLIAM OLIFFTON. 


Bust, head to right. Under: Field pinz'. Edwin sc. H. 
3 12-16 inches: W.3 2-16 inches. Oval. 
I. As described. 
II. With a rectangular frame added. Under: Field 
pin’. Edwin sc. William Cliffton. Engraved for the Analec- 
tic Magazine— Published by M. Thomas 
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DAVID COBB. 


Bust, to right. Under: Edwin sc. Hon’* David Cobb. H. 
8 15-16 inches: W.3 4-16 inches. Oval. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Full length, slightly to left, right hand resting on a 
drawn sword, left hand holding a plumed hat; full-length 
figure of a priest holding a cross, and heads of two other 
persons to left; figures, boats, ships at anchor, etc., to right. 
Under: Painted by E. Savage. Engraved by D. Edwin. The 
Landing of Christopher Columbus. On the morning of October 
12 1492, (Columbus Richly Dress’d) with a Drawn Sword in his 
hand, First set his foot on the New World, which He has Discov- 
ered. The Portrait of Columbus is Copied from The Original 
Picture in the Collection of The Grand Duke of Tuscany at 
Florence. Philad*. Publish’d by E. Savage Jan’ 1" 1800. H. 
22 14-16 inches: W.14 12-16 inches. Rectangle. 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


Bust, to left. Under: Sully pinx. Edwin sc. Mr. Cooke 
H. 8 14-16 inches: W.3 2-16 inches. Oval. 
I. As described. 
Il. A modern restrike. 


Id. 


Full length, head to left. Under: C. R. Leslie del. Edwin 
sc. Cooke as King Lear. [Two lines.] Engraved for Mirror 
of Taste. H.5 8-16 inches: W.3 8-16 inches. Vignette. 

I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


Id. 


Full length, head to right. Under: C. R. Leslie del. D. 
Edwin se. Cooke as Richard III. Engraved for the Mirror of 
Taste. H.6 5-16 inches: W.3 15-16inches. Vignette. 

I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 
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Id. 

Full length, to right. Under: C. R. Leslie del. D. Edwin 
se. Cooke as Sir Pertinex Macsychophant. [One line.] En- 
graved for Mirror of Taste. H.4 4-16 inches: W.2 9-16 
inches. Vignette. 

I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


THOMAS APTHORPE COOPER. 

Full bust, in costume, head toright. In a panel: Thomas 
Cooper Esq’. Under: Wood Pinz'. D. Edwin sc'. H. 6 
inches: W.4 6-16 inches. Oval in a rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. The rectangle erased. Under: T'ho* Cooper. Ed- 
win sc. Oval. 
II. A modern restrike. 


Id. 


Full length. Under: C. R. Leslie del. Edwin sc. Cooper 
as Leon. [Three lines.] Engraved for Mirror of Taste. H. 
6 2-16 inches: W.2 3-16 inches. Vignette. 

I. As described. 
If. A modern restrike. 


CHARLES CORNWALLIS, MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to left. Under: Edwin sc. 
Marquis Cornwallis H. 38 13-16 inches: W. 3 2-16 
inches. Oval. 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 


Bust, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Richard Cumberland 
Esq’. H.3 inches: W.3 3-16 inches. Vignette. 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 


Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. John Philpot Curran Esq’. 
H.8 6-16 inches: W.2 11-16 inches. Oval. 
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RICHARD DALE. 


Bust, to right. Under: Wood pinz! Edwin sc. Richard 
Dale Esq. late of the United States Navy. H. 8 14-16 inches: 
W.3 3-16 inches. Oval. 

Id. 


Bust, to right. Under: Richard Dale Esq. President of the 
Washington Benevolent Society Philadelphia Engraved ¢ Pub- 
lished by D. Edwin 1817. H.5 1-16 inches: W.4 3-16 
inches. Rectangle. 


ELLEN WESTRAY DARLEY. 


Full bust, in low-necked dress, slightly to left. Under: 
Doyle Pinx. Edwin sc. M* Darley. H. 3. 7-16 inches: 
W. 3 inches. Oval. 


HENRY DEARBORN. 


Bust, to left. Under: C. W. Peale pinx. Edwin sc. Gen! 
H. Dearborn. H. 8 6-16 inches: W. 2 12-16 inches. 
Vignette. 

STEPHEN DECATUR. 


Bust, in uniform, in profile, to left. Under: W* Birch 
pinzit. Freeman Excudit. D. Edwin sculp. [Vignette of the 
action between the United States and the Macedonian en- 
graved in line.] Commodore Stephen Decatur. Entered ac- 
cording to Act of Congress, April 1% 1813, and published at 
Philadelphia by Freeman and Pierie, of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. H.4 8-16 inches: W.4 inches. Rectangle. 


Id. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: G. Stuart. D. Edwin. 
Stephen Decatur Esq? of the United States Navy. Engrav’d for 
the Analectic Magazine. H. 3 13-16 inches: W.3 2-16 
inches. Rectangle. | 

Id. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: Stuart pinx. Edwin se, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur of the United States Navy. H. 8 
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13-16 inches: W. 3 2-16 inches. Rectangle. A close copy 
of the preceding. 
I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


N. G. DUFIEF. 
Head, in profile, to left. Under: Meance del‘. Edwin sc'. 


N. G. Dufief. [Six lines.] H.3 3-16 inches: W.2 12- 
16 inches, Oval medallion. 


BRYAN EDWARDS. 


Full bust. Under: D. Edwin sc. Bryan Edwards Esq’. 
H.4 14-16 inches: W.4 2-16 inches. Rectangle. 


REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Nearly full bust, to right. Over: The Evangelical In- 
telligencer. Under: D Edwin Sculp. I. Edwards. Pres. 
Engraved for W. P. Farrand ¢ C*. N° 185 Market Street 
Philadelphia. H. 3 5-16 inches: W.2 13-16 inches. Oval. 


Id. 


Full bust, head to right. Under: Edwin sc. Edwards. 
H. 2 6-16 inches: W.1 13-16 inches. Vignette. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Bust, to left. Under: Z Oliver del. Edwin sc. Elizabeth. 
H.2 8-16 inches: W.3 2-16 inches. Oval. 


JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Capt J. O. 
[sic] Elliott. U.S. Navy. H.3 2-16 inches: W.2 8-16 
inches. Oval. 

OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 

Full bust, to right. Under: Trumbull pinxt. Edwin sc. 
Oliver Ellsworth Esq late Chief Justice of the United States. 
Engraved for the Analectic Magazine — Published by M. 
_Thomas. H. 3 13-16 inches: W. 3 3-16 inches. Rec- 
tangle. 
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MARIE LOUIS FERRAND. 


Bust, in uniform, slightly to left. Under: Hdwinse. Gén- 
éral Ferrand Il mourut victime de Vingratitude. H.1 18-16 
inches: W.1 9-16 inches. Oval. 


REV. SAMUEL FINLEY. 


Full bust, in gown, to right. Over: The Evangelical Intel- 
ligencer. Under: D. Edwin sct. Doct. S. Finley. Pngraved 
for W. P. Farrand ¢ C* N* 185. Market Street Philadelphia. 
H.3 3-16 inches: W.3 3-16 inches. Vignette. 


REV. JOHN WILLIAM DE LA FLEOHERE. 


Bust, in robes, in profile, to left. Under: Edwin sc. The 
Revt John William de la Flechere. Published by J. Kingston 
Baltimore. H.8 6-16 inches: W.2 11-16 inches. Oval. 


[NoTEe.—Copied from a medallion of John Wesley.] 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


. Full bust, head to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. The Rt. 
- Hon C. J. For. H.3 6-16 inches: W.2 12-16 inches. 
Oval. 
I. As described. 
II. With the addition of a rectangular frame engraved 
in line. Edwin Sc. H. 8 12-16 inches: W. 3 216 
inches. Oval in a rectangle. 


BENJAMIN FRANELIN. 
Bust, in profile, to left. Under: Edwin se. Benjamin 
Franklin Born Jan’ 17” 1706 Died April 17” 1790. H. 2 
11-16 inches: W.1 11-16 inches. Vignette. 


DAVID GARRICE. 


Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. Garrick. H. 3 18-16 
inches: W.8 1-16 inches. Oval. 
I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 
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HORATIO GATES. 
[Copy of the medal presented by order of Congress to 
Horatio Gates.] Under: Edwin sc. Diameter 2 3-16 
inches, Obverse and reverse. Circular. 


GEORGE I. 


Full bust, head slightly to left. Under: Edwin sc. George 
I. H.3 11-16 inches: W. 3 8-16 inches. Rectangle. 


SOLOMON GESSNER. 


Bust, in profile, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Gessner. Pub- 
lished by R. Johnson. H.3 2-16 inches: W.2 7-16 inches. 
Oval. 

WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

Nearly half length, seated, to left. Under: D. Edwin se! 
William Gifford. H. 5 2-16 inches: W. 4 inches. Rec- 
tangle. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Bust, in profile, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Oliver Gold- 
smith, M. B. Pub: by Coale ¢ Thomas Baltimore 1809. 
Printed by C. P. Harrison. H.8 8-16 inches: W..3 inches. 
Oval. 

NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Edwin sc. Gen. N. 
Greene. From the original Painting by C. W. Peale in the Phil- 
adelphia Museum. H.3 14-16 inches: W.3 3-16 inches. 


Oval. 
Id. 


See American Generals, supra. 


ALEXANDER CONTEE HANSON. 

Full bust, slightly to left. Under: Jarvis Pinx: Edwin 
Se: Alexander C. Hanson. H.5 3-16 inches: W.4 6-16 
inches. Oval. 

JOHN EDMUND HARWOOD. 


Full bust, head to right? Under: Robert Field pinz’. 
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David Edwin Sc. M* J. E. Harwood, Comedian. H. 5 
14-16 inches: W.4 14-16 inches. Oval. 

I. As described. 

II. A modern restrike. 


REV. HENRY HOLCOMBE. 


Nearly half length, in gown, seated, to right. Under: D. 
Edwin sculp. Rev? Henry Holcomb. A.M. H.12 10-16 
inches: W.8 15-16 inches. Rectangle. 


ISAAC HULL. 


Full bust, in uniform, slightly to left. Under: G. Stuart 
Pinz'. D. Edwin sc. Isaac Hull Esq of the United States 
Navy Engraved for the Analectic Magazine H. 3 12-16 
inches: W.3 1-16 inches. Rectangle. 


Id. 


Full bust, in uniform, slightly to left. Under: Stuart pinz. 
Edwin sc. Capt" Isaac Hull. of theUnited States Navy. H. 3 
12-16 inches: W. 3 inches. Rectangle. A close copy of 
the preceding. 

I. As described. 
Il. A modern restrike. 


JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT. 


Bust, to right, nearly full face. Under: D. Edwin Se. J. 
H. L. Hunt. H.3 13-16 inches: W. 3 inches. Oval. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Wheeler Pinz'. Edwin 
sc. General Jackson UH. 5 inches: W. 4 1-16 inches. 
Rectangle. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

Full bust, head to right. Under: Mr. Jefferson as Solus. 
Engraved by D. Edwin from a painting by J. Neagle. Lopez ¢ 
Wemyss’ Edition. Copy Right secured according to Law. H. 8 
10-16 inches: W.3 4-16 inches. Rectangle. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND FRANCIS BLISSETT. 


Full-length figures. Under: C. R. Leslie del. Edwin se. 
Mr. Jefferson Mr. Blissett in the Characters of Dr. Smugface ¢ 
Dr. Dablancour in the Budget of Blunders. [One line] En- 
graved for Mirror of Taste. H.3 14-16 inches: W.5 14- 
16 inches. Vignette. ; 

I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Full bust. Under: R. Peale pinx. D. Edwin Sc. Thomas 
Jefferson Esq’ Vice President of the United States. Published 
by J. Savage 1800. H.11 5-16 inches: W.9 1-16 inches. 


Rectangle. 
é Id. 


Full length, standing, head slightly to right, right hand 
resting on a globe which stands upon a table, with “The 
Declaration,” books, etc. In right corner of the plate: D. 
Edwin Fecit. Under: Jefferson. H.19 12-16 inches: W. 
13 1-16 inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


Id. 
Head, in profile, to left. Under: Jefferson. G. Stuart Pinz. 
W. Birch delin. D. Edwin sc. 1809. Copy Right secured ac- 
cording to Law. H.2 12-16 inches: W.1 14-16 inches. 


Vignette. 
8 Id. 


See the Presidents, infra. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. D’ Johnson. Published by 
B. J. ¢ R. Johnson. H. 3 5-16 inches: W. 2 10-16 


inches. Oval. 
Id. 


Full three-quarters length, seated at a table, head slightly 
to left. Under: D. Edwin. Samuel Johnson. From the 
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Original Picture in the Possession of James Boswell Esq. Boston. 
Published by William Andrews ¢ Lemuel Blake 1807. H. 4 
9-16 inches: W.3 9-16 inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 

IL. Entirely relettered and engraver’s name erased. 
Samuel Johnson. Bowen Pr’. 


JACOB JONES. 

Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Remb‘ Peale P*. D. 
Edwin sc. Jacob Jones Esq’ of the United States Navy. En- 
graved for the Analectic Magazine. Entered according to Act of 
Congress. H.3 15-16inches: W.3 4-16 inches. Rectangle. 


JOSEPHINE DE LA PAGERIE BONAPARTE. 
Bust, to right. Under: Edwin. Josephine, late Empress 

Queen of France ¢ Italy. H.3 9-16 inches: W.2 14-16 
inches. Oval. 

I. As described. 

II. With the addition of a rectangular frame engraved 
in line. Edwin Sc. H. 3 13-16 inches: W. 3 2-16 
inches. Oval in a rectangle. 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 
Full bust. Under: Edwin. Kemble. H.3 14-16 inches: 
W.3 2-16 inches. Oval. 
I. As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


HENRY ENOX. 
Head, to right. Under: D. Edwin sc. General Knox. 
H.2 14-16 inches: W.2 6-16 inches. Vignette. 


Id. 


Full bust. Under: C. W. Peale pinx. Edwin se. General 
Knox. H.8 7-16 inches: W.2 15-16 inches. Oval. 


MICHAEL LAURIONOVITCH GOLENITCHEF KOO- 
TOOZOF. 
Full bust, in uniform, head to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. 
Prince Koutousoff. H. 5 inches: W.5 1-16 inches. Vign- 
ette. 
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REV. JOHN LATHROP. 


Bust, in gown, to right. Under: Edwin. Rev. John La- 
throp D.D. Pastor of the Second Church in Boston. H. 8 
5-16 inches: W.2 12-16 inches, Oval. 


HENRY LAURENS. 


Bust, in profile, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Henry Laurens 
Esq H.3 12-16 inches: W.2 15-16 inches. Oval. 


ANTOINE LAURENT LAVOISIER. 


Head, slightly to left. Under: Edwin sc. Pub* by Joseph 
Delaplaine south-west corner of 7 ¢ Chestnut St Philad* 1813. 
Anthony Laurence Lavoisier. Born August 26% 1743—Guil- 
lotined May 8° 1794. H.2 9-16 inches: W. 2 13-16 
inches. Vignette. 

JAMES LAWRENCE. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: Stuart pinz'. Edwin sc’. 
[with a vignette of the action between the Hornet and Pea- 
cock, engraved in line by Kearny]. James Lawrence Esq° 
Late of the United States Navy. Published by Moses Thomas 
Philad*. Entered according to Act of Congress December 1813. 
H. 4 15-16 inches: W.3 15-16 inches. Rectangle. 


Id. 


Bust, in uniform, to left. Under: Edwin se. Lawrence. 
H.2 13-16 inches: W.2 4-16 inches. Vignette. 


Id. 
Bust, in uniform, in profile, to right. Under: Edwin sc. 
James Lawrence Esq’ late of the United States Navy. Diame- 
ter 2 5-16 inches. Circular. 


HENRI LOUIS LEEKAIN. 
Full bust, head to left. Under: Edwin sc. Le Kain. 
H. 4 inches: W.8 4-12inches. Oval. 
I. As described. 
Il. A modern restrike. 
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LEO X. 


Bust, to left. Under: D. Edwin se. Leo X. P.M. H. 5 
4-16 inches: W. 4 inches. Rectangle. 


JOHN LOCKE. 


Full bust, head to left. Under: Edwin sc. John Locke. 
H. 4 inches: W. 3 inches. Vignette. 


LOUIS XVI. 


Bust, to left. Under: D. Edwin se. Louis 16% late King 
of France. H.3 5-16 inches: W. 3 inches. Vignette. 


LOUIS XVIII. 


Head, to right. Under: D. Edwin se, Louis XVIII 
King of France and Navarre, Born November 17% 1755. This 
Prince whom the conservative Senate and the unanimous voice of 
the French people called to the throne, April 6% 1814, is the right- 
ful successor to Louis 17% the son of the amiable but unfortunate 
Louis 16% The solemn declaration of his ** paternal intentions’’ 
on presenting to the Nation the constitutional Charter, June 4% 
1814, is a sure pledge that he will tread in the footsteps of his vir- 
tuous and august brother. His reign thus commenced under the 
happiest auspices, promises to heal the multiplied wounds inflicted 
on France by the most eventful and sanguinary revolution recorded 
in history. Engraved from the London Copy of the Original pre- 
sented by His Majesty to Madame Victoire Gouin Dufief, dec- 
orated with the ribband of the Order of S‘ Louis, in consideration 
of the signal services rendered by that Lady in La Vendée to the 
sacred “‘ cause of the altar and the throne.” H.4 10-16 inches: 
W.4 1-16 inches. Oval. 


REV. ROBERT LOWTH. 


Full bust, in robes, to left. Under: Edwin. Rt. Rev. 
Robert Lowth D.D. Lord Bishop of London. H. 4 7-16 
inches: W.3 11-16 inches. Oval. 

VoL. xvi.—8 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


Full bust, slightly to left. Under: D. Edwin se. Martin 
Iuthr. H.5 4-16 inches: W. 4 inches. Rectangle. 


FRANOIS McFARLAND. 


Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. Mr. M*Farland. Printed 
by Reynolds, Philad* H. 4 inches: W.8 6-16 inches. 


THOMAS McKEAN. 


Bust, to left. On lower part of the print, with McKean’s 
arms in the centre: Thomas M°Kean, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Vice President of the State Society 
of Cincinnati gc. Under: Engraved by David Edwin from the 
Original Picture by Gilbert Stuart in the Possession of J. B. 
M°Kean Esq’. Entered According to Act of Congress, the 14 
day of Jan” 1803, by Gilbert Stuart, and David Edwin, of the 
State of Pennsylvania. H. 12 3-16 inches: W. 8 8-16 
inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
Il. A restrike, sometimes printed in tint; the copyright 
erased. 
REV. WILLIAM McKENDREE. 

Half length, seated, to right. In the lower part of the 
print: King Pinzt Edwin se. The Rev? William M°Kendree, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the United States. 
Philadelphia Published 24% May, 1814 by S. Kennedy N° 70 
Chesnut Str. Under: Entered according to Act of Congress, 
the 20% May, 1814, by Samuel Kennedy, of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. H. 13 6-16 inches: W.10 3-16 inches. Rectangle. 

I, As described. 
II. A modern restrike. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. 


Bust, in profile, to right. Under: Edwin se. Macklin. 
Engraved for Mirror of Taste H.3 10-16 inches: W. 3 
1-16 inches. Oval. 

I, As described. 

II. A modern restrike. 
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JAMES MADISON. 

Half length, seated, to right. Under: Stewart Pinz'. 
Printed by C. P. Harrison Edwin Sculp'. James Madison Presi- 
dent of the United States of America Baltimore Published Jan¥ 
1809 by C. Boyle—N? 1. Copy Right Secured according to Law. 
H.9 14-16inches: W.8 6-16 inches. Rectangle. 


Id. 

Full length, bead slightly to left, right hand resting on the 
arm of a chair, left hand upon the Constitution of the 
United States, partly unrolled upon a table, ete. Under: 
T. Sully del. Published by W. H. Morgan Philad*. D. Edwin 
Fecit. James Madison, President of the United States. H. 20 
2-16 inches: W.12 14-16 inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. Sully and Morgan’s names erased. 


Id. 
See the Presidents, infra. 


DOROTHY TODD PAYNE MADISON. 


Half length, seated, to left. Under: G. Stuart Pinz'. D. 
Edwin sculp’'. Mrs Madison. H.9 10-16 inches: W. 7 
3-16 inches. Rectangle. 


MARIA LOUISA. 


Full bust. Under: Guerard pinz! Vienna. Edwin se. 
Philad*. Maria Louisa Empress of France Born 12° Dect 
1791, Married to Bonaparte April 1* 1810. H. 38 4-16 
inches: W.2 13-16 inches. Oval. 

I. As described. 

II. With a rectangular frame engraved in line. Under : 
Guerard Pinz'. Edwin Se. Maria Louisa [etc., as above]. 
H. 38 12-16 inches: W. 3 2-16 inches. Oval in a rec- 
tangle. 

JOHN MARSHALL. 

Bust, to right. Under: J. Paul Pinx. D. Edwin se. John 
Marshall. Chief Justice of U.S. H.3 14-16 inches: W. 
3 8-16 inches. Oval. 
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LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


Bust, to right. Under: D. Edwin Se. Laurentius Medices, 
cognomine Magnificus. H. 5 6-16 inches: W. 4 inches. 
Rectangle. 
MIRZA ABOO AL HASSAN. 

Full bust. Under: Edwin sc. His Excellency Mirza Aboo 
al Hassan Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Persia En- 
graved for the Select Reviews. H. 4 inches: W. 2 14-16 
inches. Vignette. 

JAMES MONROE. 


See the Presidents, infra. 


RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 
See American Generals, supra. 


REV. BENJAMIN MOORE. 


Full bust, in robes, slightly to left. Under: Edwin sc. 
The Right Reverend Benjamin Moore D.D. Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the State of New York. H.4 38-16 
inches: W.3 10-16 inches. Oval. 

THOMAS MOORE. 
Bust, to left. Under: Edwin sc. Thomas Moore. H. 3 
2-16 inches: W.2 9-16 inches. Oval. 
I. Before the name. 
II. As described. 
DANIEL MORGAN. 

Full bust, in uniform, head to right. Under: C. W. Peale 
pinz. Edwin sc. Gen: D. Morgan. H. 3 8-16 inches: 
W.2 15-16 inches. Vignette. 


ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


Full bust, in uniform, slightly to right. Under: Wood pinz. 
Edwin sc. Alexander Murray Esq. of the United States Navy 
Engraved for Port Folio. H. 4 1-16 inches. W.3 10-16 
inches. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. The name of magazine having been erased. 
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NAPOLEON. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to left. Under: D. Edwin 
sc. IN. Bonaparte, First Consul of the French Republic. Pub- 
lished by J. Savage, Jan. 1802. H.11 2-16 inches: W. 8 
14-16 inchee. Rectangle. 

I. As described. 
II. Plate cutdown. Under: D. Edwin sc. Bonaparte. 
H.10 15-16 inches: W.8 14-16 inches. 


Id. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. 
Napoleon Buonaparte. H. 3 6-16 inches: W. 2 13-16 
inches. Rectangle. 


Id. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to right. Under: D. Edwin 
sc. Napoleon Emperor of the French King of Italy. Far- 
rand, Mallory, ¢ Co. Boston. H. 4 8-16 inches: W. 3 
9-16 inches. Vignette within a rectangular line in stipple. 


Id. 


Full bust, in uniform, head to left. Under: Edwin sc. 
Napolean. [sic]. H.2 10-16 inches: W. 2 10-16 inches. 
Vignette. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Full bust. Under: D. Edwin sc. Sir Isaac Newton Born 
Dec’ 25" 1642.—Died March 20% 1727. Emporium of Arts 
& Sciences. H.3 8-16 inches: W.3 3-16 inches. Vign- 
ette. 

I, As described. 
Il. Pub* by Joseph Delaplaine south west corner of 7 ¢ 
Chestnut Sts. Philad* 1813. 


MISS P—. 


Full bust, head to left. Under: D. Edwin sc. Miss 
P— H.38 6-16 inches: W.2 10-16 inches. Oval. 





Sayers 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


Bust, to right. Under: Edwin sc. William Penn. H. 2 
10-16 inches: W.2 2-16 inches. Oval. 


Id. 


Bust, to right. Under: D. Edwin sc. Wm. Penn. [fac- 
simile of signature]. H. 2 10-16 inches: W. 2 3-16 
inches. Oval. 


OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 


Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Waldo pinz. Edwin 
sc. O. H. Perry Esq’ of the United States Navy. H. 3 11-16 
inches: W.3 1-16 inches. Oval. 

I. As described. 

II. With the addition of a rectangular frame engraved 
in line. Under: Waldo pinz'. Edwin Sc. O. H. Perry Esq 
of the United States Navy. H.3 13-16 inches: W.3 2-16 
inches. Oval in a rectangle. 


Id. 


Bust, in uniform, to right. Under: Waldo pinzit. Edwin 
scu. Oliver H. Perry Esq. of the United States Navy. En- 
graved for Analectic Magazine—Entered according to act of 
Congress 1818. H. 3 14-16 inches: W. 3 2-16 inches. 
Rectangular. 

I. As described. 
II. The name of the magazine and copyright erased. 


ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE. 
Bust, in uniform, head to right. Under: Edwin sc. Lieut. 
Z. M. Pike. H.3 13-16 inches: W.3 1-16 inches. Oval. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


THE GENEALOGICAL SocIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania was held at the 
hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the evening of March 
5, 1894, Vice-President L. — Dickson in the chair, and a large 
number of members present. ward 8. Sayres, Esq., Recording Secre- 
ped read the annual report of the Board of Directors, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

“The Board feel that the members can be congratulated that the year 
last past has been one in which the Society has added greatly to its col- 
lections and extended its field of labor, while at the same time your 
Board have, by practical experience of a year’s work, been enabled to 
discover what is most judicious to collect and preserve. There are many 
church records all over the country, of various denominations, of untold 
worth to historical and genealogical research, which should be copied 
and preserved for future reference, and which are now most careless] 
kept and in danger of being mislaid or perhaps entirely lost or destroyed. 
Besides these records, there are various county, court, and private family 
records of like value. The preservation of all such valuable papers 
being a part of the duty of this Society, your Board are only limited in 
their ability to cover this vast field by the amount of funds in your 
treasury. 

“Tn this connection it might be well to say that the wills of the orig- 
inal counties of West Jersey—Burlington, Gloucester, and Salem—are 
filed at Trenton, and it was found that a large part of them, down to 
1700, were unrecorded and liable to be mislaid or lost. As so much of 
the blood of these counties is commingled with that of Pennsylvania, 
and really becomes part of its history, it was deemed wise to have ab- 
stracts made of all io early unrecorded valuable papers. This work 
is now under way and having the personal supervision of one of your 
directors, Francis B. Lee, Esq., of Trenton, at a nominal cost to the 
7 rege Besides this, the following work has been accomplished during 
the year: 

“TI. The Records of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Oxford, 
Philadelphia, 1709-1856, comprising 1300 entries, indexed and bound. 

“II. The Records of St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Whitemarsh, 1789-1856, comprising 1093 entries, indexed and bound. 

“TII. The Records of ped Baptist Church, 1697-1745, com- 
prising 1334 entries, indexed and bound. 

“TV. The Records of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadel- 
phia, comprising 920 entries, indexed and bound. 

“V. The Records of Baptisms in Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia, about 20,000 entries, of which over 10,000 are now copied. 

“VI. The Records of St. Michael’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Germantown, about 12,000 entries, of which over 2500 are now copied. 

“VII. Abstracts of wills recorded in Philadelphia, 1683-1800, say 
20,000, of which about 18,000 have been done. From 16838 to 1740 are 
indexed and bound. 
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“VIII. The Records of the Swedish Lutheran Churches at Swedes- 
boro’ and Penn’s Neck, comprising 4800 entries, nearly completed. 

“In addition to these valuable records, a large suaaber of manuscript 
edigrees are now being arranged, and are to be indexed and bound. 
fuch more work could be done by the Society if its membership was 

doubled or trebled.” 

The Treasurer reported balance from last year, $158.36. Receipts 
$1224.63 during the year, and expenditures $1203.78, leaving a balance 
in treasury of $179.26. 

Interesting addresses were made by Rev. 8. D. McConnell, rector of 
St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Charles P. Keith, Esq., and 
Gilbert Cope. At the conclusion of the meeting a collation was served. 

The officers for the year are: Edward Shippen, M.D., U.S.N., Presi- 
dent; J. Granville Leach and L. Taylor Dickson, Vice-Presidents ; Ed- 
ward 8, Sayres, Recording Secretary ; Howard W. Lloyd, Corresponding 
Secretary; John Houston Merrill, Treasurer. Board of Directors: 
Franklin Platt, William Fisher Lewis, James Mifflin, William H. Jenks, 
John Houston Merrill, Gilbert Cope, Thomas A. Glenn, Howard W. 
Lloyd, L. Taylor Dickson, Dr. Edward Shippen, J. Granville Leach, 
Charles P. Keith, Edward S. Sayres, and Francis B. Lee, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Annual dues of membership, $5.00. 


LETTER OF JUDGE RICHARD PETERS TO REUBEN HAINES, OF 
GERMANTOWN.— 

BELMONT, Thursday, August 14, 1823. 

Tomorrow is my weekly Court day, & I have an opinion to prepare for 
the morning. This will occupy part of the afternoon, and forbids my 
enjoying the pleasure of your table, tho’ the day seems now (1 o’clock) 
inviting. 

Nothing gratifies me more than to witness the dawnings of education in 
the rising generation. I am “ young enough” to enjoy them, as the only 
means of ensuring the safety and permanence of the only free govern- 
ment in this wayward and indescribable world; in which the uneducated 
herds of Bipeds are Beasts of Burthen to the lordly Flock-Masters, 
the soi disant Legitimates, and their Bailiffs and Cattle drivers, called 
Ministers. : 

Altho’ you calmly witnessed my being charged as an enemy to Cattle 
Shows, I am nevertheless one of their po epee, vrded ; including always 
the Alderneys, most prominently. Yet the first wishes of my heart are 
the Shows of educating and educated Bipeds. Without this training & 
breaking of our boast—human reason—it is more subject to error and 
abuse than is the instinct of Brutes. 

More than half a century ago, your Germantown Academy was one of 
my Pets, I have still an ardent wish for its prosperity. D.J. Dove, the 
first principal, was my Tutor in the Philadelphia Academy. He was a 
sarcastical & illtempered Doggrelizer. He was in the habit of shewing 
me his productions in Hudibrastic. One day he was told, that honest 
Melchior Ming, one of the Trustees, with whom he was on bad terms, 
had cried bitterly at Church, under the excitement of an eloquent dutch 
funeral sermon, Dove took out his pencil, and stained the back of a Letter 
with the following couplet. 


“ Be not surprised that Melchior cries on Sunday ; 
He that cheats six, has cause to cry on one day.” 


He was called Dove, ironically, for his temper was that of a Hawk, 
and his pen was the Beak of a Falcon, pouncing on innocent prey. 
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I am cutting some of the finest Millet Iever had. By way of Experi- 
ment, I ploughed a tough soil, 8 & 9 inches deep—rolled it—and har- 
rowed in the Millet, I expected a r crop, but am wonderfully 
pleased at my disappointment. Your Gator habits are unmilletary, but 
your agricultural zest will be gratified. 

Believe me academically, gastronomically, and every thing but phari- 
saically, yours, 

RICHARD PETERS. 


LETTER OF FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS TO HIS SON.— 


GERMANTOWN the 27 of November 1714. 

Lo: Son Henry, Our Cousin Marieke having been here of late, we 
sent thee word by her, that both I and thy Mother would not have thee 
to launch out far into Maryland, which bas been the Ruin of John 
Smith and others; But advice thee for thy own best to live for some 
time with Matthis Keurlin, and there to perfect thyself in the Shoe- 
makers Trade. We perceive that at present thou art at work at the 
Mill-race upon Duck Crick, and thereby mayst earn good Wages, in Case 
the man who employs thee does honestly pay; For we hear that he is 
much Indebted, and so perhaps after thy work is done, will let thee go 
without Pay—they say, that if John Swift had hired thee himself, thou 
mightest be more sure of it than now. Therefore endeavour to get thy 
Pay for what thou labourest in that place, or else do not spend thy time 
and work in vain, but rather betake thyself to Matthis Keurlin, and if 
before thy going thither thou think’st it convenient to see us, we shall 
make thee as Wel-Come as we can. Thy brother does his Duty very 
bravely at home, and so we desire thee to mind thy business as long as 
thou art abroad, that no Just blame may be made — thee. We are 
all in health as we use to be, and our kind love and Salutation (as also 
that of Chr. Witt) is unto thee, and so I remain thy affectionate and 
loving father F. D. Pastorius. 


P.S.—Caspar Hood was the day before yesterday at our house, and 
told us, that a fortnight agoe he has been at friends Meeting on Duck- 
Crick, and there did see our abovesd Cousin, but not thee. Pray! do not 
neglect to meet with God’s people, and there to wait upon the Lord, of 
whose hands all our Blessings, both Temporal & Spiritual, must come. 

Von seinem Segen ist alles gelegen, 

Und wer den erlangen will, muss auf Ihn warten in der Still. 
(Addressed) 

. | og ffor Henry Pastorius, now either at Duck-Crick-Mill or Bum- 
y hook. 
Durch ein Freund, den Gott begleit, 
Biss er koiiit bey seine Leut. 


CENTENNIAL OF JOURNALISM IN NORTHAMPTON CounTy.—Easton, 
one hundred years ago, had lately been transformed from the | vil- 
lage of forty years to the more dignified condition of a borough. It had 
a population of about twelve hundred, and the inhabitants were mostly 
Germans,—the first settlers and descendants of that sturdy race from the 
Palatinate who, for the most part, populated the counties north of Phila- 
delphia, and their native language prevailed. 

he city newspapers, a copy of which occasionally reached the town 
by the hands of a tourist or a stage-coach passenger, were printed in 

nglish. As the demand for the news of the outside world increased, a 
German newspaper was projected and the first number issued September 
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18, 1798. The paper—LZastoner Bothe und Northamptoner Kundschafter 
Easton Messenger and Northampton Intelligencer )—was a folio sheet, each 
page 17 by 11 inches, three columns to a page, printed on heavy hand- 
made paper, issued at one dollar per annum, and had a circulation the 
first year of about three hundred. The first page was devoted to foreign 
news (a month old); the second page to communications and extracts 
from other yn usually of a political nature; and the third and 
fourth pages to advertisements, chiefly those of county officials, with a 
—=—- of vendue notices and of merchants and patent medicine 
ealers. 

The founder and editor was Jacob Weygandt, Sen., a man eminently 
fitted by education for the position. He had been an officer in the Revo- 
lutionary War, one of the first burgesses of the town, and for many 
years was prominentin the community. He was assisted in his editorial 
and probably composing and presswork by his eldest son. It is not 
known positively how long this paper existed, but certainly to about the 
close of the century. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the founder of the first 
newspaper in Easton, that his only other son (the late Squire Wey- 
gandt) was the founder of the Argus (February 15, 1827), a great-grand- 
son was one of the founders of the Express, the first daily published in 
the town (November 8, 1855), and another at this time is co-proprietor of 
the Free Press, whilst other descendants have pursued journalism as a 
profession. 

A review of the forty newspapers born in Easton since 1793 would be 


interesting. E. A. W 
. A. WEAVER. 


LETTER OF ROBERT OWEN TO HuGH RoBeErts, 1697.— 


Dear Bro H: R. 


In yt Antient Love whereinwith we have Loved eath other, am I 
drawn forth at this time, to write unto thee, and in y* same is my soul 
exercised at this moment of time, I deeply affected in a sense of ye 
same, not forgetting ye many blessed seasons & opportunitys we have 
had together for mutual comffort & consolation, and certainly I cannot 
tell where to begin or where or when to end, if I should call to mind ye 
many Mercy and Loving kindness of ye Lord unto our word, to be sure 
time would faile me to Rehearse or make mention of it, therefore shall 
I forbear for scarcely will this opportunity admitt of time, for to give 
thee a short hint of what I have in my heart for to impart unto thee in 
Relation to thy own family and other Frds. 

Thy daughter in Law K. has been ill all along since thee went and so 
doe continue as far as I see by her, though it may be supposed by some 
yt she is something better, yet have I but small hopes of her Recovery, 
for in my judgment & observation she is in a consuming condition. She 
bears it with patience & is given up to y® will of god, her husband & 
mother much afflicted & cast down, upon her account. Thy son Owen is 
Married & as far as I see Like to doe well. Neddie is much concerned be- 
cause of thy going away and takes as it were naturally a good share of 
thy concerns upon him, he is like to prove witty, & to observe well wt 
thee gave him in charge in all Respects. 

My wife is brought to bed, we have a young Rebekah added to our 
family since the went. Robert Barrow Arrived here, through abun- 
dants of hardships & difficultys far beyond w‘ I may Relate, but... he 
was aboard of Jos: Curle coming from Jameaca .. . they were cast 
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away at y° gulffe of florida and fell among barbarous and savage In- 
dians, but they were Meraculously Pa by the speciall hand & 

rovidence of God. There was with him one Dickinson and wife & 
family coming from thence here to live who lost as I am Informed 
1500£ by their shipwreck. I suppose thee will have it more at large by 
some other hand. 

Will Howell has bought y* plantation where the students lived. 

Wm. Jenkins bought Jo. Barns plantation, they go yt side to live, 
Evan Harry is to Marry K. Davies; rom ® ich. Hays in election of 
Marrage with B. Lewis, H. Lewi’s sister W™. Robt & Rich Walter’s 
wive’s sister. 

I am at present at Philadelphia where I had ye first ey to 
Speak to Sam Carpenter, this week he returned from Marry Land, he ac- 
quainted me with this opportunity to send to thee and with some strait- 
ness have I gott time to write these lines. 

Although I am forced to conclude yt my unfeigned Love doth and 
shall Remaine to thee, who am thy true & constant fd & — o 


24%—24 mo. 1697 
My kind Love'to James Dickinson & Jacob Hallowfield. 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1825.—The following letter is from the papers of 
General James Watson Webb, now preparing for publication under the 
direction of his son, W. Seward Webb, of New York: 


WASHINGTON CiTy, Dec. 4*, 1825 
Sunday: 4 o’clock 


DEAR SIR: 

A week ago yesterday evening, I promised that I would see you on 
the following night—illness prevented the fulfilment of that promise; 
and on Monday I was also ill and in doubt. On Tuesday I was engaged 
in writing letters, etc., until late in the afternoon, and then was too lazy 
or sick to run about. Last Wednesday I left New York for this place. 
Thursday and Friday I passed pleasantly in Philadelphia. I found the 
Major [Biddle] at his brother William’s, by whom, as well as by his 
brother Charles I was received and treated with the most unaffected 
cordiality. With the former I visited the Atheneum, a place which 
every stranger should visit, and will visit, if he is aware of the value of 
the institution, and the gratification to be derived from the passing of a 
few hours or even minutes in it. N. York has no institution of the kind 
to compare with it. A ge mi of the Libraries of the two cities, 
and especially the situation of each as to pecuniary matters, would place 
N. York far behind her rival in matters of correct taste and liberality. 
I would also place Phil* before N. Y. in the magnificent yet simple and 
solid appearance of their public ae Nothing that I have seen 
can compare with the new U.S. Bank. The City Hall, to be sure, is a 
much more expensive edifice, yet with all its fine carving and fret and 
frieze work it cannot be compared with the new U.S. Bank. But I am 
writing you old stuff—for you must know more about these matters than 
I can pretend to. I will give you something new. 

Yesterday at 12 o’clock Maj. Biddle and myself started for this place— 
All went well until this morning, when, a little after day-light, the new 
axle-tree gave way and the carriage was overturned. There were eight 
passengers within, and the Major sat on the left of the Driver—the in- 
side passengers were not much injured, but on crawling out I found the 
Major groaning, and in much pain. He said he had dislocated his 
shoulder, and I found by feeling that his apprehensions were but too 
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well founded. I immediately attended him to the nearest house (}ths 
of a mile) and then went about } a mile after a physician; who imme- 
diately mounted, and in about half an hour after the accident the bone 
was replaced—and from suffering the most anon, | pain, the Major 
was soon so easy as to place himself in a waggon. e is now pretty 
comfortable, yet his arm ‘is very sore when it is stirred. 

I will now revert to Philadelphia, in order to tell you that I was 
agreeably disappointed in its appearance, as well as in the enterprise and 
liberality of its citizens in regard to public improvements. The Major 
and myself took a stroll to the water-works on the Schuylkill by which 
the whole city is abundantly supplied with excellent water. I will not 
attempt to tell you how much I was delighted with the beauty, magnifi- 
cence, and strength of the works. The scenery in their immediate 
vicinity is of the most delightful kind. The superb dam—the beautiful 
though small expanse of water above it, and the fine lively stream be- 
low, with its handsome bridges, combined with the delightful poe. 
shaded seats, wooded hills rising here and there from the brink of the 
water by the side of smooth lawns—present in the tout ensemble, a para- 
dise, where the lover of nature could almost delight to dwell, even as a 
stranger. ... 

Jn°,. P. SHELDON. 


From A PupIL AT WESTTOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL, F1IFTH Mo. 19, 
1799.—“ Mother mentioned that she was getting me a clothes. I wish 
she would get me something stronger than jean, and if she would please 
have my trowsers made very long with drawing strings at the bottom 
like uncle A——’s so that I can go without stockings.” 


Postscript, in an older hand. 


‘,.. some twilled nankeen, or some strong thing, is best for trowsers, 
but, my dear, let it be plain . . . we have had some unpleasant tryals 
in regard to the dress of some. I mention this and wish that P. Robe- 
son’s son may not bring too large a crowned hat, or other things out of 
the way. Some children whose parents are not members have sent their 
sons much more consistent with what is the real intention of their 
coming here, than some who profess much themselves.” Dr. Say and 
Moses Bartram’s sons are the lads above alluded to. 


GopFREY GENEALOGICAL Notes.—The Rev. J. H. Dubbs, D.D., of 
Franklin and Marshal! College, has in his library a Welsh Bible and 
Book of Common Prayer, bound together, printed at London in 1717, 
which belonged to one of his ancestors, Thomas Godfrey, containing a 
number of family records. On the title-page of the book is written, 
“Thomas Godfrey, his book, recorded by his own hand, 1735.” On the 
inside of the cover appears the verse: 


“Thomas Godfrey, his Book, 
The Lord of Heaven upon him look, 
And when his passing bell doth toll, 
The Lord of Heaven receive his soul. 
“February ye 20, 1722.” 


Thomas Godfrey was born June 15, 1676, it is supposed near the 
boundary between England and Wales, his wife on one side and he on 
the other side of the line. Both were equally familiar with the English 
and Welsh languages. Thomas Godfrey married Jane ——, who, with 
two other couples, were “to go to the new world.” A few months sub- 
sequent they sailed for Pennsylvania, and during the long and tem- 
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estuous voyage a daughter was born to them and was named “Sea- 
fon” She lived, however, but a few days. 

The Godfreys settled in Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, where 
nine children were born to them : 

“ Elizabeth Godfrey was born 12 of Dec’ber 1708. 

‘‘ Eleanor Godfrey was born Sunday 2 of November 1712. 

“Sarah Godfrey was born March the 8 anno domini 1714. 

“ John Godfrey was born May the 22 anno domini 1716. 

“ Rebecca Godfrey was born April the 4th anno domini 1719. 

“ Lucy Godfrey was born March the 11 anno domini 1722. 

“ Hanna Godfrey was born June 3 anno domini 1724. 

“ William Godfrey was born January the 12 annod 1726. 

“ Ann Godfrey was born February the 17 anno domini 1728,” (added 
in another hand) “and deceased August the 18th, 1755.” 

Thomas Godfrey died in 1756, aged eighty years, and his wife Jane 
in 1771. Their daughter Elizabeth married —— Thomas, and removed 
to North Carolina; Eleanor’s and Lucy’s husbands’ name was Jones; 
Rebecca married one Hulen or Huelings; and Sarah, John, Hanna, 
and Ann remained unmarried. William inherited the homestead. 


A WASHINGTON ORDER (PENNA. MaG., Vol. XVII. p. 513).—Dr. 
H. Genet Taylor, of Camden, New Jersey, informs us that the original 
of this order is in his poasaies, and that it was found by his wife in 
the house of her grandfather, Judge Richard M. Cooper, and not, as 
stated, in the “Cooper mansion at per’s Point.” 


REINTERMENT OF THE REMAINS OF “JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROAN- 
OKE.”—This morning, in looking over a newspaper called The Amherst 
Enterprise, published at Amherst Court-House, Virginia, under date of 
December 25, 1879, of which Josiah R. Ellis, now a clergyman of the 
Protestant ee Church, was local editor and business manager, I 
noticed, in the local column, an article headed “John Randolph of 
Roanoke.” Recollecting an erroneous statement lately published in one 
of the leading magazines (which one I do not recall) with reference to 
the “ neglected grave” of Mr. Randolph at his former seat, “ Roanoke,” 
in Charlotte County, Virginia, I thought I would transcribe the article 
and send it to you for publication in your department of “ Notes and 
Queries.” T. H. E. 


“The remains of John Randolph of Roanoke, after lying buried 
forty-six years at his old home, in Charlotte County, were brought to 
Richmond on Saturday and interred in the Hollywood Cemetery. Mr. 
Randolph died in Philadelphia in 1833, just as he was about to embark 
for Europe. The ceremonies at Hollywood were of the most private 
character. The spot where the remains now lie is situated on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the river, not far from President Mon- 
roe’s tomb. He was buried as previously, with his head looking towards 
the west, so that he could watch ‘ Harry of the West’ in Kentucky. 

“ After the coffin was exhumed and — there was ex to view 
a perfect skeleton of Mr. Randolph. The flesh had entirely left the 


nes. 
“The pall-bearers were Governor Frederick W. M. Holliday, John 
Stewart, Esq., Judge Beverley, R. Wellford, Jr., Charles Ellis, < 


Colonel A. 8. Buford, Hon. William Wirt Henry, Judge Hunter H. 
Marshall, J. Horace Lacy, Esq., and Hon. B. Johnson Barbour. 
“One of these pall-bearers—Judge H. H. Marshall—was a survivor, 
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and is perhaps the only survivor, of those who witnessed the burial of the 
reat Virginian under the oy tree at Roanoke in the year 1883. Judge 
arshall was then a child, and on that occasion accompanied his 
father, who in life had been a near neighbor and personal friend of Mr, 
Randolph’s.” 


Dawson.—The following record is copied from a “ Purver Bible,” on 
the title-page of which is written “ Daniel Dawson, His Book 11™° 1784 :” 

“ Daniel Dawson Son of Daniel & Elizebeth Dawson was born March 
7™ 1748, the 4" day of the week at } of an our after one in the Morning. 

“ Daniel Dawson was marryed to Hannah Hirst the 20" day of Janu- 
ary 1791 before a priest Georgeson at the Sweeds house.” 


Queries, 


Strockton.—What was the name of —— Stockton, who married Sarah 
Brearley, and was « loyalist during the Revolution, removed to New 
York, and died there in 178-? After the war his wife and son John 
removed to Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where John married Mary, 
daughter of Gabriel Vansant. He is said to have been the son of Sam- 
uel Stockton (son of Richard, and grandson of Richard, the emigrant). 
William F. Cregar, in the “ White Ancestry,” — this Samuel’s sons as 
Samuel, who was by his first wife, Amy Doughty, and Joseph, Richard, 
and Jacob, by his second wife, Rachel ——. Davis, in his “ History of 
Bucks County,” says his name was John; another account gives his 
name as Joseph; while the “Genealogy of Early Settlers of Trenton 
and Ewing, New Jersey,” says that Sarah Brearley’s husband was Major 
Thomas Stockton, of Princeton, who died in 1799, aged sixty-nine veges. 


Joun BownE.—At a Monthly Meeting held at Newtown, 1st mo., 
1768: “This Meeting is informed from the Preparative Meeting of 
Flushing, that John Bowne, son of John Bowne, who hath for a con- 
siderable time past lived in Lancaster County, Pensilvania, claims a 
Right in the Society by Birth and desires a few lines to the Meeting 
where he now resides signifying such Right.” 

At a Monthly Meeting held in Flushing 2d mo., 1768: The friends 
appointed to the service “informed this Meeting that they find John 
Bowne has a birth Right, but inasmuch as he has had his Residence, for 
a considerable number of Years, in Lancaster County, Pensilvania, 
this Meeting concludes to appoint to write to the Monthly 
Meeting within the verge of which he hath had his Residence, in order 
to know how he hath conducted, before he have a certificate from this 
Meeting.” 

This John Bowne owned land in Pennsylvania, and was the son of 
John and grandson of John Bowne, who settled at Flushing, Long 
Island. His father married Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph and Mary 
(Townley) Lawrence. 

If this statement be correct, he was born in 1716. Information about 
his marriage is desired. 8. 





BrppLE—CoLE.—Information wanted of the descendants of Captain 
—— Biddle, naval officer during the Revolution. Also of John Cole, 
husband of Barbara Biddle. 

Centreville, Iowa. ALICE COLE, 
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OwEN FAmILy.—lInformation is requested relating to the families of 
Thomas, John, and William Owen, who came from Wales to Pennsyl- 
vania about 1698, and settled in Chester County. Some of their de- 
scendants settled in Virginia and North Carolina, and farther south. 

Bessemer, Alabama. THomas M. Owen, 


TALLMAN.—Information is requested as to the parentage of Mary 
Tallman, who married William Fishbourne, and from whence they 
came. 


Hart.—George Hart, a private soldier in the Revolution, died in 
Tioga County, Pennsylvania, February 28, 1838, aged seventy-six years. 
Information is desired of his ancestry and descendants. 

Ithaca, New York. F. C. 


Cox — McCaLt —SnNowpDEN.—Information is wanted +d the 
parents of Mary Cox, who was married in 1763 to Samuel McCall, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, and after his death married Isaac Snowden in 1763. 
She was the second wife of Samuel McCall, Jr., by whom she had no 
children, and was also the second wife of Isaac Snowden, and had five 
sons by him. She died at Cranbury, New Jersey, and is buried there. 
In our family records it is written that she was in her twenty-eighth 
year at the time of her marriage with Isaac Snowden in January, 17638, 
which would make her age to be seventy-one years at the time of her 
death in 1806, but Zhe True American, published in Philadelphia, in an 
obituary notice a few days after her death, ay her age as sixty-eight 

ears. I think the record in our family Bible more apt to be correct. 

his would make the date of her birth to be 1735. Both of her mar- 
riages are recorded in Christ Church Register, although Isaac Snowden 
was a Presbyterian elder in the Second Presbyterian Church. 

SARA PATTERSON SNOWDEN MITCHELL. 
2205 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CunpiT’s CREEK.—What is the location and present name of Cun- 
dit’s Creek, mentioned in early deeds to land in Dublin Township, Phil- 
adelphia County ? 


JAMES—HoL_coMB—HoLME.—Information wanted concerning Su- 
sanna James, niece of Thomas Holme, Penn’s surveyor-general. Also 
of the children and descendants of Richard Holcomb, who married 
Thomas Holme’s daughter Sarah. 


RADCLIFFE.—James and Mary Radcliffe, who came to Pennsylvania 
in 1685, from county Lancaster, England, had two sons: Richard, mar- 
ried, First month 81, 1709, at Bristol, Bucks County, Martha, daughter 
of Stephen Stapler, of Philadelphia; and Edward, married, Sixth month 
18, 1708, at Falls Meeting, Bucks County, Phebe Baker. What was the 
issue of these two marriages? 


DieHL.—Information wanted of the birth, parentage, and life of 
William Diehl, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, who married Hannah 
McClenachan, mentioned on page 46 of Keith’s “ Provincial Council- 
lors.” Also, the maiden name of Mary Ann, wife of Captain Nicholas 
Diehl, of the Chester County militia in the Revolution. From what 
part of Germany did the latter come, and when? O. H. 
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SHALLOROSS—FLETCHER.— Wanted the place of birth and names of 
arents of Leonard Shallcross, who married, between 1720 and 1730 
arah Atkinson (née ene). His will, registered in Doylestown, dated 
1729/80, mentions his children, Leonard, William, Joseph, John, Re- 
becca, and Rachel; they were probably by a former wife; if 80, who was 
she? The will of his brother John, registered in Philadelphia, dated 
1754, mentions his nephews and nieces, as above; he married, Third 
month 29, 1710 (“ Abington Friends’ Records”), Hannah Fletcher. Was 
Hannah Fletcher any relation to Mary Fletcher (daughter of Robert, of 
Philadelphia), who married Enoch Yardley, or to Sarah Fletcher, who 
married oseph Kirkbride (parents of Colonel Joseph Kirkbride), or to 
John Fletcher, who came to Pennsylvania in 1682 with his relative, 
Thomas Holme, the surveyor-general? John Shallcross’s will mentions 
his brother-in-law, Edward Brooks, and his sister-in-law, Catharine Wil- 
marton, widow of Paul, Hannah pp Shallcross, by her will 
Philadelphia, 1758), leaves nearly all her property to Hannah Robison, 
aughter of Edward Brooks, and to John Wilmarton.. What is known 
of these people? Was this the Edward Brooks who was a member of 
the Free Society of Traders? H. 


Replies, 
S.—Mulberry Street was formerly called Holmes Street. 


“THE Sprrit oF DesporisM,” by the Rev. Vicesimus Knox (PENNA. 
MAa,, Vol. XIL., pp. 128, 497).—Here is the title of another New Jersey 
edition of this work: “The | Spirit | of | Despotism, | [Two mottoes, 
nine lines,| | London:—Printed in the year 1795. | Morris-Town: 
Printed by Jacob Mann. | M, DCC, XCIX. | 12° Pp. 10 (unnumbered), 
1-819. Sheep.” 

Paterson, Now Jersey. WILLIAM NELSON. 


Book Rotices, 


Nores ON THE SURNAMES OF FRANCUS, FRANCEIS, FRENCH, ETC., IN 
SCOTLAND, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCHES OF THORNY- 
DYKES, By A. D. Weld French. Boston, 1898. 109 pp. Three 
hundred copies privately printed. 


Mr. French's first work to attract our attention was his “ Index Armo- 
rial,” issued in 1892, which has been followed by the work before us. It 
is divided into two parts, the first comprising notices of the surnames of 
Francus, Franceis, French, etc., in Scotland; the second by the Frenches 
who were lairds of Thornydykes, in Berwickshire, from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century,—a family that played a not unimportant part 
in their own district, and whose ramifications spread far and wide. 
Although not strictly a genealogical account of the family of French, it 
contains much data as to the characters and documents wherein the 
name is to be found, and in elucidating this, the compiler has ransacked 
abbey records, antiquarian institutions, and published and unpublished 
documents. Mr, French’s method may be taken as an excellent model 
for similar works, and its get-up is well worthy the thanks gracefully paid 
to the printer in the preface. 
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